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FREE THOUGHT. 


REE thinking is a dangerous something which young 

men are often warned against. The phrase, in fact, 
has come to be almost synonymous, in politics, with revo- 
lution, and in religion with disbelief. The justice of this, 
itis difficult to see. The fact is probably due to the 
influence of the clergy, as a body, more than to that of. 
any other class of men. Disturbance of the social, politi- 
cal or religious beliefs of a country almost invariably has 
an apparent bad effect on the religion of the country. 
Men who believe in the perfection of things as they are, 
naturally oppose any change, and the different denomina- 
tions, each sure of its own inherent truth, are apt to oppose 
vigorous and free thought in religious matters, lest their 
peculiar doctrines may lose their hold on mankind; and 
in political and social concerns, lest the spirit of free 
inquiry may spread to religion. Each ‘denomination 
shows the sincerity of its belief in itself, by inviting 
inquiry into its peculiar tenets, as long as the inquiry is 
made under its supervision ; but if the intellect, unsatisfied 
with the arguments presented, asks for further proof, it is 
told that it should exercise faith, and stultify itself by 
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believing what it has no reason to believe. The clerical 
profession has always discouraged free thought among 
the laity. It has attained its greatest power in countries 
where, in religion, reason was nothing and faith every- 
thing. It is to its interest that the whole mind should be 
kept in subjection to the emotional part of it. It makes 
the serious mistake of representing religion as belonging 
to the part rather than to the whole, and endeavoring to 
sway mankind by appeals addressed to the feelings rather 
than by arguments addressed to the intellect. 

The average undergraduate of to-day is too apt to have 
an insane distrust of free thought. It is, perhaps, natural 
that he should. He enters college, an inexperienced lad, 
who knows too little of the world to have any social 
beliefs worth speaking of, but who has always accepted 
with reverent credulity the parental ideas on religion 
and politics. He isan atheist, a Baptist ora Presbyterian, 
according as his father is an atheist, a Baptist or a Pres- 
byterian ; a democrat or a republican for the same good 
reason. He has taken his beliefs on faith. He has never 
thought for himself. Once here, he finds himself under an 
authority, beneficial in the main, but which leaves him 
little freedom in everything, which subjects men of all 
capacities and tastes to the same treatment, which rarely 
gives a reason for its acts, which seems to pride itself on 
having as little communication with him as possible and 
yet keeping him under strict rule, and which is respon- 
sible only to the Corporation, and, in regard to its treat- 
ment of the individual student, only nominally to that. 
It is besides, under strong ministerial and theological 
influence and has the true theological dread of change. 
Under such a régime, it is not strange that his life becomes 
one of routine and that he puts his intellect in a strait- 
jacket. As he formerly accepted the ideas of his father, 
so now he accepts the ideas of his superiors in age and 
learning, and regards it as an act of presumption if a 
fellow-student thinks for himself, especially if the result 
of the thinking is disbelief in a political or religious dogma 
which he himself has no reason to believe except that he 
has done so from childhood. 

The evil results of this spirit of veneration, this rev- 
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erence for the old and distrust of the new, it is easy to 
see. Weare ignorant. Knowledge is impossible without 
inquiry. The main-spring of inquiry is doubt. If we do 
not doubt we will not inquire. If we do not inquire we 
cannot know. And if doubt is shunned as dangerous the 
progress of knowledge is greatly checked. We are cred- 
ulous. Accustomed to rely upon others for our opinions 
in great matters, we gradually come to rely upon others 
for our opinions in small ones. We take the men whom 
we meet in college and the women whom we meet in 
society, not for what they are but for what they seem. 
Because the latter, with the true feminine instinct of 
adaptation, only amuse us, we forget that they might be 
more than mere playthings and would be, did we but sig- 
nify the desire. Because it is an article of college faith 
that a Freshman is always inferior to a Senior, although 
the former may be a gentleman and the latter a boor, we 
believe that it must be so, and consider it the former’s 
bounden duty to yield to the latter, whenever and wher- 
ever their interests may clash. In short, we accept things 
as we find them and never trouble ourselves to think 
whether, or rather how, they might be improved. This fear 
of free thinking is injurious to the literary life of Yale. 
We are cramped by want of sufficient range in the choice 
of subjects which we may treat. A feeling akin to bigotry 
keeps us from discussing religious topics and the god 
Custom demands that we should confine ourselves wholly 
to the College world. Hence we try to furbish up old, 
worn out ideas and resort to inane ghost stories and the 
like, and to very bad poetry. Since “ language is thought 
made visible,” our want of thought manifests itself in want 
of command of pure English. And then, finally, our lack 
of free thought produces among us a painful uniformity. 
We are all subjected to exactly the same treatment,—our 
individual idiosyncracies are ignored, and the result is 
that, unless by independent thought we mould ourselves, 
college moulds us all alike. Once in the world we grow 
different again, but the average undergraduate has a 
dreary sameness about him and reminds you, vaguely, of 
his hundred classmates, except the few who think for 
themselves and are, therefore, invariably unpopular. 
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It seems to me but a puerile intellect which fears to test 
its own powers by grappling with hard and knotty points ; 
which shrinks from doubt and reverently accepts upon 
faith what it does not understand. Observe, I do not say 
what it cannot understand. There are mysteries of relig- 
ion which defy the researches of our reason and demand 
our faith; there are other mysteries of religion to which 
the intellect may readily find the clue. There are social 
and political and religious beliefs which many of us have, 
but which we should find to be false and wrong, should 
we apply the crucical test of thought. I plead for free 
thought,—that is, for thought that shall be unhampered 
by reverence for authority. 1 plead for it as the one 
power which will educate us, check our credulity, estab- 
lish our faith, destroy our bigotry, invigorate our litera- 
ture, develope those unlikenesses which make us ourselves, 
and teach us to respect the noblest part of man,—the 
intellect. A. B. M. 


ST-T-TAMMERING. 
‘“* Something between a hinderance and a help.” 


TAMMERING is probably a blessing—in disguise. 

It does one good, in spite of himself. Like the pater- 
nal rod and the maternal slipper, its influence is cheerful, 
though not inebriating. Sometimes we curse it, it is true, 
as we used to curse the aforesaid educating appliances, 
and do it with great freedom and vivacity and continuity 
of articulation; but we curse everything in certain states 
of feeling, and yet it by no means follows that there is 
nothing good in the world. 

Stammering, however, is not like the rain, which falleth 
on the just and the unjust. As the rule, indeed, it seems 
to have a striking partiality for the just ;—from which one 
might infer that it was in some sense a reward for virtuous 
living. This inference receives additional support from 
the fact that the professional stammerer can generally 
swear with remarkable fluency. 
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Stammering affords large room for original effects. 
From the delicate tremulousness of the under jaw to the 
most prodigious opening of the mouth, in whose expansive 
cavern that “ little member,” the tongue, finds itself bereft 
of all its accustomed associates and almost a stranger, one 
sees every kind and degree of intermediate fixity assumed 
by the habitual stammerer. Many remarkable results are 
thus produced, which always attract attention. 

Stammering often indicates character. Your uncertain 
man sets all his machinery of speech going at once, but 
each part acts independently of every other. His teeth 
rattle together in an audible no while his tongue makes 
rapid gyrations in attempting to say yes. Your decisive 
man knows what he wants to say, but his talking apparatus 
becomes immovably set by his very determination to say 
that thing and nothing else. Your hypocritical man 
makes a feeble attempt to conceal his weakness. He will 
stammer through some sentence, and then smile vacantly 
as though his way of talking were a good joke, which 
you and he understood perfectly. Really, however, he is 
terribly tortured to think he cannot talk more readily. 

Stammering puts certain limitations on a man. The 
stammerer can never tell a story. The minor and auxil- 
lary portions can be managed well enough, but when the 
interest begins to deepen and the crisis approaches, this 
unfortunate uncertainty of speech manifests itself, until 
all at once the machinery stops, and the very gist of the 
story is still to come. After a while and with much phys- 
ical labor, the “ point” is brought out, but the interest is 
lost, and everybody thinks it an exceedingly weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable yarn,—as it usually is. 

Stammering prevents a man from doing his own talking. 
There are certain people in the world who think it an act 
of kindness to take up the thread of discourse, whenever 
the stammerer gets it into a hopeless tangle. The dif- 
ferent conclusions arrived at in this way are often very 
exasperating. A attempts to say: “B is a fool,” but 
comes up short on the f of the last word. C immediately 
takes it up and says—* funny fellow.” 

Stammering makes one a victim of advice-mongers. 
Probably there is not a person in the world who has not 
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a theory about stammering anda cure therefor; and these 
gratuitous philanthropists think it their duty, apparently, 
to state their opinions on the subject to every stammerer 
whom they happen to meet. This is very diverting, 
especially when the self-constituted adviser talks mere 
nonsense in a grave way, as the majority of these indi- 
viduals do. It is much more pleasant to meet so discrim- 
inating a mind as that possessed by a youthful Ethiopian, 
who, on being told, with various contortions of the face, 
to shut the door, simply stood and laughed and said, with 
a great exhibition of “ivory,” “ You stutter !” 

Stammering in college is of great advantage. In ren- 
dering an excuse it lends an appearance of candor, while 
in pronouncing French or German it is an invaluable aid, 
especially if one be a little weak in the matter of pronun- 
ciation. In reciting mathematics it is the, most comfort- 
able thing in the world to know that whatever problem 
may be given, its mysterious intricacies can be satisfac- 
torily gotten over by a sudden inability to talk. Ina 
prize debate stammering is of great assistance. It affords 
a pleasing change to the monotony of fluent speaking, and 
invariably keeps the judges awake, especially if they have 
an eye for the grotesque. At the post-office, if a man 
happens to have a long line of expectant individuals be- 
hind him, it provokes playful remarks from the multitude 
when the stammerer comes up and gets hopelessly stuck 
in attempting to give the number of his box or his name. 

Stammering, on the whole, is a great addition to the 
world’s stock of funny things. It makes the children 
laugh and the old folk smile. Sometimes this sort of 
treatment hurts the stammerer, but then it is the price he 
has to pay for being so funny. Stammering generally 
leads a person to be parsimonious of words and develops 
thought. The stammerer looks upon conversational con- 
ventionalities as purgatory, while small talk becomes to 
him, in the profane language of John Milton, 


“ All hell broke loose !” 


But it breeds a philosophic spirit, and brightens literature 
with such sweet utterances as those of Charles Lamb. 
W. R. S. 
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THE BOUQUET. 


[Trans. from UHLAND.] 


If in the leaves and flowers a meaning lieth, 
If in the rosebud love impassioned burn, 
And from forget-me-not its wish you learn, 

While laurel glory, cypress grief implieth, 


If where each other loving token erreth 
You can in colors tend or sense convey ; 
If jealous yellow envious pride betray, 

And hope in sprays of leafy verdure stirreth, 


Then culled I wisely in my garden bower 
Of every color, every kind, a flower, 
And bring them thee in artless bunch combined. 


For is not all my love, my hope, my gladness, 
My trust, my glory, jealousy or sadness, 
My life, my death, with thine and thee entwined ? 


THE BEE. 


[Trans. from LEss1NG. ] 


When Love in bygone ages golden, 

For sport to shepard-loves beholden, 
Light o’er the varied flowers leapt ; 

There stung the smallest god of all, 

A bee that in the roses’ thrall, 

Of honey-gathering weary, slept. 


Made wiser by his small aggriever, 
The inexhaustible deceiver, 

Love, planned a novel stratagem ; 
He lurked in violets and roses 
And, when the maidens gathered posies, 
Flew out as bee and wounded them. 
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MY SERMON. 


N these days of preaching in churches and other 

unconsecrated buildings, no apology to the clerical 
body is needed, for taking their congregations in hand 
after they have done with them. Especially where there 
is so much inattention to regular and appointed ministra- 
tions, no possible objection can be urged against amateur 
exhortation and advice. To be sure, it is, with much 
ground of truth, asserted that amateurs never attain pro- 
ficiency in anything excepting wickedness. And it would 
be no very strange or unprecedented thing if the cry of 
“physician, heal thyself’ should be rung in the ears of 
the volunteer. But to meet such cavillers on their own 
ground ; a sick doctor.who devotes all his time and atten- 
tion to the restoration of his neighbors is a much more 
unselfish individual than he who waits until he is strong 
and healthy. Therefore, if the writer is found doing what 
is inveighed against in others, “that has nothing to do 
with it” as a woman always says when she is beaten in 
argument. Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 

By one author, men were divided into those who had 
been hanged and those who had not been hanged, includ- 
ing himself among the latter. This, for some purposes, 
would be a most convenient and simple classification of 
the human family. Others have maintained that the only 
sure and invariable division is into males and females. 
But there is another which far surpasses these. Men, for 
purposes of moral dissection, may be divided into those 
who are well enough as they are,—those who might be 
better,—and those who couldn’t be worse. 

Let all who can satisfy themselves of good and regular 
standing in the first class go on their way rejoicing. Let 
them edify, strengthen and fructify among their scattered 
brethren; and let them carry forth the banner against the 
many who are not with them. 

As to the unfortunate individuals of the third class, it 
behooves no unprofessional man to speak confidently. 
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Orthodoxy and heterodoxy have so changed places since 
the good old times, that the measures and degrees of total 
depravity are not settled with precision. It would be a 
loss of labor and time for one unacquainted with theolog- 
ical lore and not supernaturally sharpened by exercise to 
attempt an exhaustive discussion on so intricate a subject. 
It is generally agreed, however, that only a strong spiritual 
pickle can secure the preservation of those thoroughly 
corrupted by the evil communications of this wicked 
world. 

Passing by these, the second division—those who 
might be better —affords the most pleasing and satisfac- 
tory inducements for its consideration. The truth is not 
so blocked and locked up from our search, even when 
viewing ourselves, that we will not either in humility or 
false pride acknowledge some failing, some serious fault. 
There are honest men, moral men, handsome men, pretty 
men, tough men, liberal men, likely men, men of muscle, 
made like Hercules, and so on to an indefinite multipli- 
cation. But no one claims that he possesses all, or any 
close approximation to all desirable qualities. Indeed, 
most will confess some particular weakness. Again, if 
our peculiar delinquencies are not visible to our partial 
and interested observation, no man ever so loses his own 
nature, his power of criticism, as to be unable to detect a 
flaw in some of his highly favored acquaintances. To his 
chastened understanding, one is tempted by gold, another 
by flattery, another by ambition, another by fear, and so 
on through a long category. There is an old couplet 
which says: 

‘When caps into a crowd are thrown, 
Each takes what fits him for his own.” 


This may be true sometimes but not always. The ten- 
dency is, to grab a cap which exactly fits oneself, to pull 
it down over the eyes and ears of some unsuspecting 
brother, and then exclaim with exultation “ That cap fits.” 
These two opposite qualities, our honesty, if we have 
any, and our irrepressible exercise of critical judgment, 
help us to find out who might be better. 
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We meet sometimes with those who have an unquench- 
able thirst for knowledge, and especially turn their atten- 
tion to the collection of information which does not con- 
cern them. They have noses of prodigious length which 
they insert into all possible nooks and crannies, often with 
danger to themselves and inconvenience to others. They 
have a perfectly diabolical dexterity in the management 
of this organ and the more you endeavor to conceal the 
more assiduous are their prying endeavors. Now these 
are generally well-meaning, meddling fools. They don't 
intend to disturb or annoy. But much pleasure, much 
enjoyment, is at the mercy of such men, who contribute 
nothing to it. A contemptible musquito will destroy a 
night’s rest just by his singing, even when he doesn’t come 
to close quarters and prey on you. And these people, just 
by humming and buzzing around, unwittingly cause great 
discomfort. They manifestly might be better. They can 
have this consolation, that if they don’t know any better, 
they are very great asses. 

This naturally leads to those who have a great opinion 
of their own knowledge. Bardolph enlightened Mr. Justice 
Shallow in relation to the word accommodate, which he 
had accidentally used, as follows. ‘* Accommodated ”’ said 
that acute metaphysician, “that is, when a man is, as they 
say, accommodated ; or when a man is—being—whereby 
—he may be thought to be accommodated; which is an 
excellent thing.” This was conclusive and admitted of 
no explanation or denial. Bardolph was perfectly satisfied, 
such men never having doubt of the height and depth of 
their information. They testify morning and even- 
ing, like a watchman upon a tower, when it is man- 
ifest that they are totally in the dark or their knowl- 
edge is plainly superficial. Like Mark Tapley, they 
come out strong under difficulties. No rebuff, no melan- 
choly on the part of their hearers, can for a moment 
disturb the flow of their volunteered advice or disgusting 
homilies. This does not always result from an unquench- 
able desire to talk; it is the natural outgrowth of a great 
opinion of themselves. This conceit of knowledge may 
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drive a man to the opposite of loquaciousness. It may 
make him retired, sour, with none of that pleasant, good- 
natured conceit, which is so readily pardoned. Fellows 
who might be liked, who really have ability, go about 
with a settled melancholy on their faces which seems to 
protest against the wrongs the world is doing them. 
Modesty, instead of churlishness, would make them better. 

There is a way in which this conceit of knowledge 
works very disastrously. Men come here thinking they 
are prepared for their whole voyage of life. ‘“ There is a 
wonderful charm about beginning anything, a smack of 
manliness about a fair start.” Hence, at first they are very 
bold swimmers. They laugh at the rocks and shoals 
which have wrecked others and are ready to wreck them. 
Ina little while they look back with shame to the time 
when they were not acquainted with evil, when what, is 
vile and shameful shocked them. They possess an immense 
amount of actively harmful knowledge and confidently 
display it as if it were veritable wisdom. They think 
that these unworthy acquisitions have elevated them; 
that they are better prepared to meet and overcome all 
obstacles. Such men, if they keep on, never get enough 
to satisfy them but often enough to sink them. The less 
we trace their lives the more cheerily we can speak of 
them. Whether they will flare into brightness, or flicker, 
or be snuffed out, is a problem which they must settle for 
themselves. 

The trouble often is that a contempt for religion is 
included in their attainments. On matters which profound 
thinkers have approached with deep seriousness, and 
inspired men spoken with bated breath, they discourse 
confidently and oracularly, as if they embodied the col- 
lected wisdom of the past. They always urge the mani- 
fest deficiencies of those who make pretentions to rectitude, 
while they are ready to point out every conceivable good 
quality ina blackguard. Christianity, it is true, appears 
ina distorted form in many individuals. When a fool 
becomes a Christian he will be a foolish Christian. But 
this does not prove that there is anything manly in being 
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bad or anything unmanly in being good. The men who 
are full of knowledge which leads them into over-confident 
self-reliance and wrong doing “ might be better.”’ 

The last and most unseemly development of this pro- 
found admiration of self is hypocrisy. Men hedge them- 
selves in with their own supposed moral and intellectual 
beauty and then weep over the desolation of a world 
lying in wickedness. They would not lay even the ninety- 
ninth part of a grain of incense on the altar of Satan; 
they would not be suspected of holding a candle to 
Beelzebub ; they carefully shun those whom they suppose 
to be agreeable to Apollyon. But they are always saga- 
cious individuals. They resemble those men of two 
centuries ago, called “ Waiters upon Providence,” who 
never thought of adhering to any cause longer than it 
redounded to their own credit or profit. They are often 
saints until opportunity, that faithful touchstone, proves 
their metal base. It would be hard to minutely trace all 
the lines which bound this unworthy characteristic. It 
leads men far away from rectitude, makes them the ready 
tools of mean and spiteful intriguers. It would be untrue 
to say that the professedly religious are the only victims 
of this unworthy conceit of knowledge. But too often 
that blessed faith in which all good men have lived, is the 
garb of Pharasaical acquirements. 

We live here in a circle so limited that every one knows 
perfectly the circumstances of the rest, his joys, his 
troubles, his character, Attempt at disguise or conceal- 
ment is useless. This openness is more effectual in the 
discovery of “those who might be better” than a rigid 
regime of law and penalty. They can at least see them- 
selves reflected in the easily discerned faults of others, 
and there is no reason why they should not at once com- 
mence the work of reform. 

Cc. D. H. 
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OLIVE LOGAN AND THE YO-SEMITE. 


pe the October number of the Galaxy appeared an 
article by Olive Logan entitled, “ Does it pay to visit 
Yo-Semite.” The extraordinary statements of that article, 
and the emphatic negation which the author gives to the 
question proposed in the title, are so different from the 
results of my own observation that | cannot refrain from 
pointing out its inaccuracies. A due deference to Miss 
Logan’s age, respectability and infirmities leads me to 
pass over her somewhat querulous complaints, because 
she could not find the comforts of the “ Fifth Avenue 
Hotel,” and the traveling conveniences of our Eastern 
states in an isolated and uninhabited valley. Passing 
over, then, reluctantly the many mis-statements and errors 
found in the first part of her piece, I shall confine myself 
to a review of her description of the sights and scenes in 
and about the Yo-Semite. This lady tourist mentions, 
among some of the wonderful sights—‘a few tall trees, 
a pretty little river, tall rocks, a high and narrow waterfall.” 

It is rather difficult to understand just what she means 
by tall trees. As vegetation is remarkable more for 
beauty than size in the valley, with the exception of the 
pine trees, which rise to the height of two hundred feet, 
it is natural to conclude that she has reference to the 
enormous trees near the entrance of the Yo-Semite. The 
tall trees in this vicinity are among the prominent sights 
included in this trip to the valley. It is impossible to 
give in the present article anything like a full description 
of them. It is not my purpose todo so. The dimensions 
and heights only will be given, and the rest will be left to 
your imagination. These “few tall trees” in the neigh- 
borhood of the valley number some szx or seven hundred. 
The Mariposa grove contains six hundred, according to 
the investigation of Professor Whitney, State geologist. 
These “ Sequoia Gigantea”’ as they are called, vary in cir- 
cumference from thirty to one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, and in height from two hundred and thirty to three 
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hundred and twenty-five feet. One tree in this forest, 
named Grizzly Giant, is remarkable for its symmetry and 
beauty. It is very large at its base and tapers gracefully 
to the top. This rises to the height of a hundred feet, 
and then the first limb, almost twenty feet in circumference, 
projects from its erect trunk. It then shoots up in the 
air for nearly two hundred feet. Through the hollow 
trunk of another, which had fallen, our party galloped 
their horses for a distance of sixty feet. There is a second 
grove which stands on the way into the valley by the 
route which Miss Logan took. It is not necessary to state 
the exact number of the trees in the grove which she saw; 
it is sufficient to say that one alone, called the Siamese 
Twins, is one hundred and fourteen feet in circumference, 
and is correspondingly high. Imagine trees twice as high 
as the steeple of Center Church, New Haven, and in cir- 
cumference proportionate. It is said of one of the trees 
in this section of the country, that it required the labor 
of five men for twenty-five days to fell it. It is three 
hundred and two feet in height, and ninety-six feet in cir- 
cumference. One of the guide books states that on the 
prostrate trunk “a house and double bowling alley have 
been constructed, and on the stump a dancing room. 
Four sets of quadrilles, or thirty-two persons, can engage 
in dancing upon it at the same time, with room for musi- 
cians and spectators.” 

It appears, then, from these facts that what Olive Logan 
terms a “few tall trees,’ form one of the most stupendous 
phenomena of nature. The second thing she mentions as 
having seen is, “a pretty little river,” the Merced. This 
“ pretty little river” runs through the whole length of 
the valley. It averages about sixty feet in width, and 
several feet in depth. Its bottom is composed of clear, 
crystal-like pebbles, which present a most beautiful sight 
when seen through the limpid water. A more magnificent 
view cannot be imagined than to stand on one of those 
dizzy heights, either “ Inspiration Point ” or “ Stand-point 
of Silence” and watch this silver stream meander through 
the whole length of the valley. The contrast which the 
high waterfalls, thundering in their solitude, and the lofty 
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peaks towering above the mountains present to the stream, 
adds to its gentle beauty and sublimity. The eye becomes 
wearied with so much wildness, and turns away with 
relief to view the stream winding its way peacefully 
through the gorge. It irrigates the soil, and makes veg- 
etation appear as green and fresh as after a summer shower. 

But Olive Logan sees nothing beautiful in this. The 
third thing she beholds is, ‘‘ the high and narrow waterfall 
and tall rocks.” Imagine yourself, for a few moments, 
transported to the Yo-Semite. Think of the most beau- 
tiful tract of land imaginable, about ten miles in length 
and half a mile in breadth. Let the tract be environed 
by perpendicular granite walls rising to the enormous 
height of a mz/e. As you stand on the edge of this mas- 
sive wall, thousands of feet above the level of the valley, 
there is spread out before you one of the grandest views 
inthe world. From “Sentinel Dome” forty-five hundred 
feet above the vale is seen Vernal falls, and above these 
Nevada falls, which pour a torrent of water over the 
brow of a precipice seven hundred feet high. Change 
your position and the Great Yo-Semite fall meets your 
view. This cataract rushes with impetuous force over 
the mountain-side, and leaps more than ¢wo thousand 
feet before it touches the base of the valley. In the des- 
cent the Yo-Semite falls are unbroken for /iftegy hundred 
feet ; it is nine times higher than Niagara; it then strikes 
a projection of rocks, and rushes on for over a thousand 
feet below, and contributes to the waters of the Merced. 
Conceive of one in the presence of such grandeur—sur- 
rounded by such gigantic walls of granite—beholding 
the most picturesque valley on earth—confronting the 
Great Yo-Semite fall itself, and yet not overpowered by 
its majestic appearance. 

Here, amid scenes which awaken in the soul the sub- 
limest thoughts, the highest conception of Omnipotence, 
stood one of God’s created in the person of Olive Logan, 
who could behold this noble spectacle and compare this 
fall to “a fireman’s hose playing over the top of Stewart’s 
store.” [am ata loss to know whether to pity her lack 
of appreciation of such beauty or to feel indignant at her 
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imbecile comparison. I regret that within the limited 
space of a LIT. article there is no room to examine further 
this absurd account of the Yo-Semite Valley. 

Olive Logan’s article will receive its just condemnation 
by all those whose pleasure and privilege it has been to 
witness this wonderful departure from nature. To those 
who have not yet seen this magnificent spot, I would say, 
wait and form your own judgment, and you can then fully 
appreciate the puerility of the article whose folly I have 
attempted to expose. Humanity at best seems dwarfed 
in the presence of those towering peaks and bounding 
waterfalls; but Olive Logan in failing to appreciate their 
grandeur and beauty, seems doubly dwarfed by the com- 
parison. F. S. D. 


AT TWILIGHT. 


Soft shadows gather in the clefts 
That scar the mountain’s sloping side, 
Among whose breezy, storm-rent pines 
The mists of evening creep and hide. 


And swung within the fading blue 
Burns one great star with steady glow ; 
Its fainter image glimmering 

Deep in the rippled lake below. 


Here in the tangled thicket’s gloom 
A wood thrush warbles. Hark! how faint 
The answer from some dell remote, 
Where his lost mate makes sad complaint ! 


A boat draws near, a laughing girl 

With light stroke turns it to the land. 
The waves, with snowy bubbles flecked, 
Leap up to kiss each toiling hand. 


She sings a merry air that floats 

And dies along the dewy shores. 
Now listening sits ; the sliding drops 
Drip tinkling from her lifted oars. 


Still glow the stars, the birds sing on, 
But I am dumb, I know not why ; 
Oh, quick voiced echo of the hills, 
Must you be first to make reply ? 
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EMBRYO LIBRARIES. 


“That place, that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court.”—FLETCHER. 


UVENAL drew a portrait for all time, when—after 
speaking of the narrow couch, the six little pitchers, 
the ornamented side-board, the diminutive tankard, and 
the statuette, which made up the household effects of 
a poverty-stricken man of letters—he added :—* An anti- 
quated chest protected some small Greek works, and 
unappreciative mice gnawed the celestial poems.” 
Whether on parchment, or in black-letter, or between 
the tasteful covers of a later day, writings, in some form, 
have from time immemorial been the sought for and 
treasured intimate companions of the man of thought. 
A mere day laborer, or farmer, or craftsman, or soldier, or 
sailor, or lumberman, or trapper, or wild adventurer 
though he may have been; and though fortune may have 
frowned, and poverty looked in at the door, and hunger 
pressed its relentless demand, and tattered garments—the 
jest of piercing winds—looked their mute appeal,—books 
of some kind he has found time, or made time, to read. 
And books he has digested, pondering them while at 
his work, analyzing them and sifting out their essence in 
leisure moments, applying to them the test of his every 
day experience, dreaming out the result to which their 
truths lead, acting them out in his life. Books, too, have 
been his sympathizers. They never kept him waiting at 
the door, pleaded engagements, were not at home. They 
never arrayed themselves in conventionalities, kept him 
at arms-length with common-places. He never found 
them out of spirits, moody, irritable. He never received 
their welcome with an uncomfortable consciousness that 
they welcomed his purse, his position, his power, rather 
than himself. To them he could at all times have access ; 
wealth or poverty, honor or disgrace, they never inquired 
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about; they were always in the same cheerful mood; 
with them, in all his need, he could come intoa sympathy, 
silent and undemonstrative indeed, but intimate and per- 
fect. Well has that man known how to appreciate what 
a great soul wrote when deprived of his library :— 


“ As one who, destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers as he may affliction’s dart,” 


“Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 
Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you.”— 


But Iam straying. Every student has a library. It 
may consist of only a Greek lexicon, the term’s text-books 
anda Bible, and “Chum” may laughingly say of it— 
“ Catalogues furnished on application,” or it may cover an 
entire side of a room, and include a larger collection than 
the lib.aries of many professional men; or it may have 
any number of limits between these extremes. Most, 
however, are small—a few text-books of permanent value, 
a half dozen popular novels, three or four favorite poets, 
and a miscellaneous collection of histories, reference books, 
college periodicals, pamphlets and the like. 

There are several pleas for so small a collection. The 
man is poor, or there are so many claims upon his purse 
that he feels as if money spent on books would be wasted. 
Or he thinks that a collection of books will be a needless 
addition to his effects as he moves about the world before 
finally settling down in life. Or when he buys he wishes 
to buy an entire library—the best editions, uniform style, 
all new; perhaps by buying so he can get a discount! 
Neither of these pleas—if we except actual lack of means 
—is well grounded. No student, with a fair allowance, is 
unable to place from time to time a new volume upon his 
shelves. Then, too, if a collection is worth having at all, 
it will pay the trouble of packing and transportation when 
he leaves college. And as to waiting till he can at once 
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buy an entire library, there are two strong arguments 
against it. In the first place, the thought of pecuniary 
advantage is exceedingly sma//; and secondly, not only is 
the advantage of havinga library during student life lost, 
but one puts off to a time uncertain at all events, and 
probably full of other interests and duties, the enjoyment 
of accumulating. 

But | wish to advocate, rather than defend. The 
majority of students have at least a moderate allowance 
of speading-money. Where it goes it is hard to say. 
Much goes for enjoyments that pay; riding, boating, lec- 
tures and concerts, for example. Some of it finds its way 
into subscription lists, and much of this pays. But if all 
of these expenses are summed up, many dollars will be 
left unaccounted for, and—as a late writer has expressed 
it—‘ the conclusion is resistless that it is spent for cigars, 
for billiards, for late suppers, for candies, in treating 
friends, and for a hundred little nick-nacks which, although 
pleasant at the time, leave no permanent benefit.” Now, 
if from time to time a choice volume is purchased, this 
unaccounted-for sum will be reduced. Even though in 
wasteful ways a student spends little, he will hardly miss 
a dollar or two, or three, spent now and then on books. 
We shall have at the end of the course, however, the 
foundations of a valuable library. I claim, then, that 
money spent in filling our book-shelves is well invested. 

Then, too, the gradual collecting of a library is a source 
of much enjoyment, and enjoyment of a high order. 
Where would be the satisfaction—aside from the mere 
possession—of spending two or three thousand dollars 
upon books ; of seeing them come in, caseful after caseful ; 
of arranging them by hundreds upon our shelves? They 
would be refined company, doubtless, but one would take 
about as much comfort in them as in meeting hundreds of 
strangers at areception. Give me the intimate and loving 
companionship of friendships which are formed one by 
one. Let me see a book advertised; read a review of it; 
examine it at the book-store ; conclude to buy it; bring it 
home and read it through at leisure moments; get 
acquainted with it in a rational way ; and then place it in 
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its nook on the shelf, as I would escort a new and tried 
friend to that room in my mansion which he was hence- 
forth to make his own. 

But the benefit which a library of his own affords the 
student is the strongest argument in its favor. In our 
reading or study we often come upon points about which 
we are in doubt, and which almost any small collection of 
books would clear up, but which, unless those books are 
at hand, we let pass uninvestigated. Having a small 
library in our rooms is an advantage in this direction. 

Most of the books which we draw from the libraries, 
are drawn with a distinct purpose in view—we wish to 
read a work, or study up a subject. But in a library of 
our own, if it isa good one, will be a number of books 
which may be taken up at any time with pleasure and 
profit. To these fora few moments we will often turn 
when we wish neither to study nor make a business of 
reading. Indeed, it is largely in this way that we are 
to come to have our favorite authors. They must be near 
us so that we may drop in upon them without any special 
object, but just to look at them, and listen to what they 
may chance to utter. Ina word, with books in our rooms 
we shall do a world of valuable reading which we would 
not think of doing were they not by. 

The selection and use of a library, moreover, is no 
slight aid in forming a literary taste. Take the man who 
—aside from study—never looks into a book, unless it be 
to “read up,” or because, after mature deliberation, he 
has come to the conclusion that it is his duty to reada 
particular work ; and who, in either case, sets out for the 
libraries, finds the book, has it charged, and hurries away 
as if the very atmosphere of books were distasteful,—and 
how much taste for literature has he? He may be well 
read, but he has become so under protest, and you will 
long to protest if he gives you the benefit of it. But let 
men buy, read and preserve books until it has become a 
habit, and, though their views of literature may be as 
different as their names, yet a voluntary,a real and a 
decidedly helpful taste for literature they will have 
acquired. 
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The student comes to find in his library, too, a kind of 
companionship. When he is alone he is not alone, for 
there are his books—well used, with many a leaf turned 
down and many a passage marked, full of associations, 
full of suggestions, full of encouragement. And if friends 
are by, they are, too,—silent but in full sympathy,—and 
they will stay when friends go. They, too, are to go with 
him into the future, to be his companions in success or 
disappointment, to have a nook in his home, to be cared 
for mayhap, by one who will love them for his sake, to be 
left for—for whom ?—when his work is done. I do not 
advocate a mere sentimentality of this kind, but I believe 
that a mind at once sensitive and healthful, will come to 
regard his books with feelings akin to these, only unut- 
terably deep. 

It is at once the valuable and fearful thing about our 
college days that we are fixing habits which are to be ours 
through - life. In this matter as in every other we are 
fixing our traits. We may think to wait, but in waiting 
we cannot but be losers. D. N. B. 


YALE TRAGEDIES. 


HOSE persons who have subjugated their natural 
thirst to learn the circumstances of every bloody 
deed which meets their notice will do well to pass by this 
article with a smile of lofty disdain. But to such as have 
not reached that cultured state, an account of fatal affrays 
taken part in by Yalensians may not be without interest. 
Passing over the melancholy homicide of ’43, when an 
officer of the college was stabbed while interrupting the 
Sophomoric diversion of breaking Freshmanic windows, 
the two riots of 54 and ’58 are particularly prominent. 
The Exchange building upon the corner of Church and 
Chapel streets contains upon an upper floor a large hall 
which formerly answered the purposes of a theatre, yclept 
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Homan’'s Atheneum. Here, onthe evening of March 16th, 
1854, some difficulty arose between the students present 
and some “townies”’ relative toa demand for some of the 
former who were in front, to “sit down.” At the close of 
the performance an attack was made upon the students as 
they left the building and they were rather roughly hand- 
led. . A young Irishman, Patrick O'Neil by name, being 
particularly aggressive, was borne off to the “ donjon keep” 
by the ever watchful guardians of the public peace. After 
a night’s meditation he was dismissed upon promise of 
good behavior. During the day the students were not 
idle, and, incited by the prospect of a row, as many as fifty 
of them were gathered at the rendering of the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” in the evening. Contrary to expectation, per- 
haps, there was no disturbance in the hall and it was found 
necessary to passa paper among the collegians, requesting 
them to remain a minute after the fall of the curtain and 
go up ina body. Accordingly, they came down the stair- 
way in pairs, arm in arm, crossed the street and striking 
up “ Gaudeamus” proceeded up the south side of Chapel 
street. The town boys, who were in great force and had 
added to their number by means of a false alarm of fire 
just before the close of the entertainment, took the middle 
of the street, hooting and yelling. O’Neil, notwithstand- 
ing his promise, was to be seen leading and urging on the 
crowd, and was warned to desist by the “ peelers,” which 
was about all that they felt equal to, under the circum- 
stances. Just below Temple street some building was 
going on and a pile of bricks stood beside the curb. 
Loading themselves with these the rioters followed along 
and now commenced hurling them into the midst of the 
students, so that the high board fence near the corner 
resounded with the blows of the missiles and a Sophomore 
by the name of Price was struck and rendered senseless. 
The students in turn fired pistols, and two persons in the 
crowd were slightly wounded. When the procession 
reached the place in front of the store where the Centre 
Church Chapel now stands, O’Neil rushed forward upon 
the throng and received two dirk stabs in the left breast, 
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and, falling where he stood, almost immediately expired. 
The fury of the mob became intense. The church bells 
were rung and the city was in an uproar. The students 
made the best of their way to South College, barricaded 
the doors and prepared for a vigorous defense. A portion 
of the mob broke into a barn in which were stored two 
cannons and, having loaded them with powder, bricks‘and 
iron chain, dragged them to the spot. The mayor and 
other magnates appeared upon the scene and exerted 
themselves to restore order. The two field pieces were 
planted in the street upon the corner and levelled towards 
South College. Three times were they primed and three 
times did Capt. Bissell, a police functionary, brush off 
the priming, amid cries of “ Let her go!” and “ Bring out 
the murderer!” Finally, while the mayor was making 
proclamation, the valiant captain succeeded in spiking the 
guns. This exploit, and a cold breeze which had sprung 
up, combined to dampen the ardor of the rioters, and they 
began to slowly disperse, so that at two o'clock the police 
were able to drag off the artillery to the jail yard. 

The next evening more trouble was anticipated and the 
“Blues,” “Greys,” “Foot Guards” and other sanguin- 
ary organizations now defunct, stood underarms all night, 
but their prowess was not called into action, The usual 
coroner's jury “sat,” the students refused to answer the 
usual questions on the plea of self-crimination and the 
usual verdict that “ the deceased came to his death from 
wounds received at the hands of some person or persons 
to us unknown,” was agreed upon. 

In 1858 when the present college carpenter’s shop was 
the headquarters of Fire Engine Company No. 2, a club 
of Juniors, rejoicing in the highly euphonious and appe- 
tizing name of the “Crocodile Club,” was located in the 
house upon the corner of High and Elm streets. Between 
the members of this club (men of the best character) and 
the firemen there had been some ill feeling for a week or 
two, which culminated on the evening of the 9th of Feb- 
ruary with the shooting of one William Miles, Jr., a mem- 
ber and steward of the fire company. The stories of the 
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two parties conflict so materially that to get at the truth 
of the matter is very difficult, but the main facts of the 
case are the following: It seems that the musical attempts 
of the students were very distasteful to the firemen and 
that their disapprobation had been expressed in terms 
more energetic than elegant, and had been replied to in 
kind. On the evening of the eighth, as a number of the 
club passed the house on their return from supper, Miles 
threw out upon them a pail of water, whether by accident 
or design is not known. An animated discussion between 
the two parties followed, in which brickbats were hinted 
at and which anything but allayed the feelings of either. 
There can be no doubt but that at supper the following 
evening arms were displayed and anticipations of an 
affray indulged in. The meal finished, the members of 
the club came out and, with “bangers”’ in their hands, 
marched singing by the engine house, at the open door of 
which stood Miles and three others. Some altercation 
ensued after the students had passed, which caused them to 
stop andturnabout. At this point Miles dispatched a mes- 
senger for reinforcements. Thealtercation cooled down to 
an amicable conversation and some of the students, though 
the majority of them were upon the east side of the street, 
between Alumni Hall and the unfortunate coal shed, were 
mixing freely with the firemen in the street and upon the 
west side, when Miles perceived the firemen whom he 
had sent for coming on arun around the corner of Library 
(then Atwater) street. ‘“ With a cry of “ Now we've got 
them!’ he struck with a speaking trumpet the person 
who was conversing with him, a prominent boating man, 
and at present a clergyman in a neighboring city. <A 
general fight then took place, one party being armed with 
wrenches and the other with canes. In the midst of it 
came a cry of “ Yale!’ answered with one of “Fire!” 
Some one cried out “ Shoot!” and three pistol shots were 
heard. At the second discharge Miles received the ball 
in the back as he was running towards the engine house. 
He lingered until the eleventh, when he died. 
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On the day after the affray a grand juror’s court of 
inquiry set about investigating the matter. Upon the 
death of the victim a coroner’s jury was impaneled and 
proceeded with the examination. But all attempts to as- 
certain who fired the fatal shot were baffled by the refusal 
of the students to testify, upon the ground that their evi- 
dence might subject them to criminal accusation. Indeed, 
the “ Crocodiles” would not state whether or not they 
were present at the scene of the disturbance. During his 
examination, the steward of the club refused to reply 
when asked if he saw any weapons lying on Mr. ’s 
end of the table on the fatal Tuesday evening. Upon this 
he was arrested for contempt of court and brought before 
a justice of the peace, who committed him to jail until he 
should answer the question. His counsel sued him out on 
a writ of habeas corpus and after a lengthy hearing Judge 
Storrs, of the Superior Court, ordered him to be dis- 
charged. On the fourth day of March a verdict was 
rendered similar to that upon the death of O'Neil four 
years before, adding that “the jury believe that the 
unnecessary and unusual resort to a legal right (which, 
however, is an unquestionable privilege) by witnesses 
called before them, suppressed evidence which would 
have disclosed all the most material facts in the trans- 
action.” 

The literature of these two tragedies is of an extraor- 
dinary kind. In’54 the New Haven Register made the 
affray a text for a homily upon the political beliefs of the 
professors of Northern colleges. The New York /nudepen- 
dent thought it was a warning against theatre attendance. 
But, perhaps the most refreshing paper of all was a series 
of resolutions passed by the fire department, of which we 
append a part of the preamble :— 

“ Whereas, Wm. Miles, Jr., a member, &c., has been, without cause or 
provocation, stricken down by the hand of an assassin, aided and encouraged 
bya gang of lank, pusillanimous creatures (who claim an affinity to the 


human family, although noted for their swinish propensities), gathered to- 
gether from different parts of the Union, and congregated in the halls of 
Yale College ; and 

“ Whereas, said gang, organized in clubs under oaths of fidelity and adherence 
to each other, purposely and maliciously refuse to state such facts as we know 
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they are in possession of, and thereby escaping the penalty of their murderous 
crimes, knowing that such a course has always protected them from the 
gloomy cells of a prison, or from the ignominious scaffold, to which some of 
them have forfeited their lives; and through a scurrilous sheet, edited and 
printed by these murderous villains (called the Gad/inipper), they boast and 
exult to the world at large in the death of their victims and sing of their val- 
orous deeds, with murderous blood reeking from their finger ends ; therefore, 
emboldened by their complete and successful defiance of the law, they have 
armed themselves with deadly weapons for the avowed purpose of further 
aggression on the members of the New Haven Fire Department, as we believe 
from their continued epithets, taunts and insults to persons known as firemen, 
by the notorious (though strictly pious) Crocodile Club, Therefore, 


“ Resolved, 


After this, nothing more can be said. F. J. S. 


“ONLY ONE KILLED.” 


In the early part of the war, in a skirmish near Fortress Monroe the rebel 
breastwork was finally carried with a loss of one killed on the Union side. 
When the body was brought in, there were found in his pocket a couple of 
photographs of an old gentleman and lady, evidently his father and mother, 
and right over his heart, close by where the deadly missile entered, another 
picture of a bright-eyed, fair-haired girl of eighteen or twenty summers. 


“ Only one killed,” raise to heaven the shout, 
Carried the enemy’s frowning redoubt. 

Back rolls the smoke ; the struggle is o’er ; 
Waves the old banner triumphant once more. 
Tell, through the land, there’s a victory won, 
Tell of the valorous deeds that were done, 
Bid each true heart with rejoicing be filled, 
Conquered the traitor, and “ Only one killed.” 


“Only one killed,” so the message sped on, 
Thought not of rest while its work was undone. 
Far in the North, where the mid-summer rills 
Dash, in mad frolic, down granite-ribbed hills, 

It stopped, at the gate of a farm-house old, 

To the gray-haired inmates its tidings told, 

But how quickly their joyous emotions are stilled. 
*Twas their darling boy, the “ Only one killed.” 
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“ Only one killed,” but that one was their joy, 
A fond mother’s idol, her first-born boy, 

And a mother’s tears, and a mother’s sighs, 
Told how costly had been the sacrifice. 

But the gray-haired father, with breaking heart, 
Thanked God that his boy played no coward’s part, 
And meekly bore what stern Providence willed, 
Yet secretly wept, o’er the “ Only one killed.” 


“Only one killed ;’” To a cottage so small 
That it scarcely was seen through the elm treees tall, 
At whose old-fashioned door, a white rose bush stands, 
That is taught to climb by yet whiter hands,— 

To a fair-haired girl, on whose cheek the tint 

Of the rosy morn, left its soft imprint, 

Whose bright blue eye seemed with sunlight filled, 
Came the sad, sad story of “Only one killed.” 


“Only one killed!” See the rich color fly 
Back from her cheek ;—in that gentle blue eye 
Tears find no place, but a cold, stony stare 

Tells of a wound that the heart cannot bear. 
What careth she, though a hundred remain, 
They cannot bring back her lover again, 

Gone from a lifetime its brightness—all gone, 
Buried down deep when they buried that “ one.” 


BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. VII. 


My dear Aristodemus, I am afraid you are not always 
prudent in your purchasing. You appear to think that 
some things are cheap at any price ;—whereas the truth 
is, as | conceive it, that certain articles of merchandize,— 
articles, too, which meet with a ready sale in Vanity Fair, 
—are dear atany price. There is an old story that Lais 
was one of the most beautiful and witty of the well-nigh 
numberless courtesans of Corinth, and so many and pow- 
erful were her attractions that she was accustomed to 
receive 10,000 drachmas for a night’s entertainment. 
Among others, Demosthenes came to see her; but, on 
being told that he must pay the usual fee, he replied: “I 
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will not buy repentance at so dear a rate.” My dear 
Aristodemus, Demosthenes made a wise answer. In buy- 
ing repentance it is foolish—not to say suicidal—to pay 
round rates. The truth is, the most of us are able to get 
a good stock of repentance on hand without any extra- 
ordinary effort or expenditure; and certainly, when we 
start out for the purpose of purchasing it, we ought to 
make our money or whatever we offer in payment go as 
far as possible-——For I am one of those who believe it is 
sometimes profitable to buy repentance. I remember 
when you were a mere toddler, my dear Aristodemus, 
you were one day making a voyage of discovery round 
the shop of “ Basil the blacksmith.” The good man had 
given you sundry warnings against touching things, but at 
last you determined to risk one chubby red finger ona 
well-rounded horseshoe which the smith had just thrown 
down from the anvil. You got your repentance that time, 
very cheap ; but you also got with it a definite knowledge 
that iron is sometimes hot when it looks exceedingly cold. 
It was a capital bargain. I remember another occasion 
when you bought repentance and made money out of the 
speculation. When you first left home your father gave 
you a modest sum of money—though you were a richer 
man then, probably, than you will ever be again—together 
with several maxims by which you were to regulate its 
expenditure. Like the majority of boys, you remembered 
the money and forgot the maxims. Everything that was 
desirable in your eyes you bought, neglecting several 
things of which you were in need, until one day you 
found yourself the owner of a heterogeneous mass of rub- 
bish, but without a copper. At the time you thought it 
a pretty heavy price to pay for repentance, but you have 
since found out that it was a remarkably small sum to pay 
for a knowledge of the value of money, without which 
you would have been a repentant sinner all your life-long. 

But while all this is so, in my opinion, it is none the 
less true, my dear boy, that it is unwise to pay very 
heavily for repentance. For you know, as well as I, that 
all of us doa great many things of which we expect to 
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repent, some day. There is your freshman, Tony Blos- 
som, who is a member of one of those democratic organi- 
zations known as freshman societies. A wide-awake lad 
he is, and of good parts; but he has mounted the hobby 
of freshman politics—and a very unruly nag it is, too—to 
the utter neglect of all legitimate, honest work. And 
yet Blossom knows that he cannot stand up before an 
audience and talk respectably. He knows, also, that only 
habitual practice can develop this power in him. In 
addition, he has a strong desire to become at least a 
respectable speaker ;—and yet he neglects the opportuni- 
ties which are virtually thrust upon him, and contents 
himself with a vague purpose of making up what he is 
now losing by some future effort in some succeeding year. 
But he will find out one day that he has paid a big price 
for his repentance ;—nay, it is quite likely that he will find 
himself a bankrupt, and will go out of this line of business 
altogether. There are many of your acquaintances, 
my dear Aristodemus, who are buying repentance at too 
dear a rate. Timothy Crank is one of them. He has got 
a notion that he is funny—and indeed he is, often. But he 
tries to be funny all the while, and that is unnatural and 
impossible. The consequence is, that whenever he 
attempts to say a sober, earnest thing, nobody listens to 
him. Everybody treats him as they treat the clown at 
the circus,—he is nothing unless he is funny. This 
isn’t so apparent an injury to Crank while he isin college 
as it will be after he gets out in the world ;—and I dare 
say he has never repented of it at all, unless it be that he 
isn’t funnier. But it will be different by and by. He will 
find this habit of turning everything into a jest sticks to 
him and grows upon him, and by so much as it does, to 
the exclusion of a plain and sensible way of putting 
things, in that same degree will he find his influence 
among men limited. Believe me, my dear Aristodemus, 
Timothy will be convinced some day that he has bought 
his repentance at too dear a rate. I want to caution you, 
just here, against thinking that I am talking about Lemuel 
Punster. Why, I have known him to turn out such 
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wretched work as to make one feel like repeating the old 
saying: “ A man ‘who could make so vile a pun would 
not scruple to pick a pocket.” He is reprobate ; and it 
is a great question whether he ever had mind enough to 
be responsible for the depths to which he has sunk.—— 
There is one other man, my dear Aristodemus, with whom 
I have seen you consorting a good deal lately, who is 
paying too much for repentance. | mean Rodomont 
Smut. He is a talented fellow, an excellent talker, and as 
a story-teller is supreme. By some strange perversion of 
his power, however, Smut has gotten into the way of 
telling dirty stories. Not only this, but he gives the bad 
turn to every word that can be twisted to a filthy mean- 
ing. And he is an inventive young man, and degrades 
more words than one would think possible. Now, my 
dear boy, what must the thoughts of such a man be! 
How this process of bending words to dirty uses must 
vitiate his whole mental nature, and dwarf his ideals, and 
limit his vocabulary and make him what heis, Smut! He 
goes home now and thenand meets his mother and sisters, 
but he finds himself breathing heavily in their atmosphere 
of delicacy and purity. Some day he will love some 
woman, but he will find all the sweet and tender words he 
wants to speak buried deep under the accumulated mass 
of derived meanings which he has given them. He may 
endeavor to worship God, but his old use of words will 
hold him down very close to the earth; while in his deal- 
ings with his fellow-men he will find out what truth there 
is in one of John Bunyan’s sayings; “I know, also, that a 
man, by his conversation, may soon overthrow what by 
argument or persuasion he doth labor to fasten upon 
others for their good.”” In short he is buying repentance 
at exorbitant rates——There are numberless persons all 
about us, my dear Aristodemus, who are making ruinous 
bargains in repentance. Jim Dashaway, who turns night 
into day and eats his heartiest meal at midnight, is buying 
repentance at a fancy price. Jacob Paunch, who has an 
ambition to be fat, and who eats so much dinner that he 
has to lie abed all the afternoon with the sick headache 
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(for which he has a standing excuse), is fooling away his 
patrimony of good health and is heaping up repentance 
at the most extravagant figure. Lysander Hop-Scotch, 
who thinks he cannot be manly unless he swigs Mr. 
Keller’s whiskies with venerable sinners, is buying repent- 
ance in the most reckless manner, But you can fill up 
the list, my dear Aristodemus. Only remember, when- 
ever you see a person spending health, reputation or 
honesty, for what is intrinsically useless or bad, that that 
person is buying repentance at too dear a rate. 


NOTABILIA. 


A short time ago one of our older professors 
found it necessary to go up into one of the college rooms 
in order to quell a disturbance which some bellicose 
seniors were causing, by throwing snowballs at passers-by 
below. On his approach the seniors ignominiously fled 
from their room and left the worthy professor complete 
master of the situation. After waiting in vain ten or 
fifteen minutes for the return of the culprits, he departed, 
leaving upon the table the following polite note: “ Mr. 

would remind Messrs. and that the 
permission to play ball on the college grounds does not 
apply to sxow-ball playing.” The mild and gentlemanly 
tone of this note under the aggravating circumstances, is 
as rare as it is admirable. It shows a gentleness and free- 
dom from passion which only a thorough Christian gentle- 
man can possess. Younger members of the faculty cannot 
be expected to have their temper under such perfect 
subjection, but so far as in them lies they would do well 
to imitate this shining example. The wisdom of the 
professor’s course will be readily seen. If his tone had 
been angry, it would have roused anger in return. If he 
had given marks, as is usually the case, the students 
would have felt as if they had had their fun and paid for 
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it, and were at perfect liberty to repeat the experiment as 
soon as a more favorable opportunity presented itself. 
The course which he pursued gave him a complete victory. 
The transgressors were sorry for what they had done, 
resolved to obey college laws more carefully in the future, 
and what is of far greater importance, they felt an 
increased respect for a noble and subdued Christian 
character. 


College wit is a very useful article. We need 
something to give zest and relish to the common-places of 
our life. We need refreshment, a sort of mental “ eye 
opener ”’ to arouse and invigorate us. Hence men of jest 
and gossip and humor are really public benefactors. 
They bring out the wit that is in others, and deserve 
our gratitude. Especially in that daily intercourse which 
brings us so intimately together, almost every man who 
isn’t afflicted with chronic dyspepsia, can contribute some- 
thing to the fund which renders all more cheerful. Not 
that all can be jolly jokers or punsters; far from it. It is 
given only to a few to bring forth things new and 
old in mirthful shape. But “True wit is’ nature to 
advantage dressed,” and the most practical and unimag- 
inative can occasionally sparkle. We must protest, how- 
ever, against that wit which is cut and dried, which is 
neither spontaneous or natural. It is nothing but chaff 
and makes the most cheerful man melancholy. 


There are a great many different ways of wearing 
a hat. It may be elevated upon the top of the head in 
true orthodox style. It may be tipped upon one side with 
a rakish air. It may be perched and balanced with 
extreme care upon the end of acapacious nose. Alcoholic 
exhilaration may cause the torn and battered sombrero to 
completely hide the eyes and ears of the reveler. Extreme 
adolescence may even object to the use of the article at 
all. But without doubt there is one true and only position 
which this important article of furniture should maintain. 
A fastidious man may lavish extra taste and energy upon 
the embellishment and preparation of his person. He 
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may carefully renew his shirt-front and invest himself with 
a new and gorgeous necktie. He may carry a cane of 
extraordinary appearance and unusual value. He may 
issue forth, whistling a cheerful air to attract the 
attention of passers-by. He may attempt to make an 
uncommonly powerful impression upon his circle of inti- 
mate friends. But time and labor will be lost unless his 
hat occupies a becoming position. Therefore let each 
man carefully consider his own peculiar style of beauty 
and wear his tile accordingly ; always remembering, how- 
ever, that he will invariably appear to good advantage if 
he wears it upon the back of his head. 


Some lugubrious individuals have objected to 
the expression “ pure cussedness” as used by one of the 
younger professors, in a neat and appropriate speech on 
snow-balling. The objection doubtless arises from irreg- 
ular digestion and cannot be taken as the deliberate 
opinion of a healthy man. Strong language is often 
required to do justice to important subjects. It may not 
be proper to designate a little “unpleasantness’’ by so 
emphatic a term. But manya man of decorous demeanor 
is driven to profanity by the untimely proximity of a well- 
made snow-ball, and, his Ebenezer suddenly rising, he is 
led to retaliate and the engagement becomes general along 
the whole line. Thus peaceful students are compelled to 
accelerate their movements and are much injured in mind, 
body and estate. We have not thought it necessary to 
vindicate the Copernican view of the solar system in the 
pages of this magazine; nor do we now propose to engage 
in a polemical discussion in order to prove that snow- 
balling arises from “ pure cussedness.” It is a self-evident 
truth. 


The new literary department of the College Courant 
has thus early in its career enunciated an important and 
startling principle. In noticing a book it is stated that 
“the facts are indisputable.” This mighty truth is ren- 
dered all the more striking when we discover that John 
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S. C. Abbott is the author of the book,—a writer so far 
famed for telling “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” The editor must have filled his immense 
mind with stores of careful reading and engaged in deep 
and patient research to be able thus to flash into ineffable 
brightness. Such information at four dollars a year, is 
“darnation dear, du¢ prime.” 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from December 7 to February 5. Saint Nicholas has been the 
prominent figure of the period, and all collegians have been more or less 
engaged in worshipping the jolly saint of Christmas-time. Sundry 
smoking-caps and dressing-gowns and slippers, made of the sheeniest 
stuffs and covered with the most bewildering designsin braid and em- 
broidery, which have lately made their appearance in the dreary clois- 
ters of South college and North Middle and in the luxurious chambers 
of Farnam, indicate in some faint degree how lavishly he of the rein- 
deers has rewarded their devotion; while an unusual interest in the post- 
office and a remarkable expenditure for postage stamps on the part of 
some men we wot of show that the generous patron of good boys and 
girls has given into their keeping something more precious than silks and 
satins, which will undoubtedly make them docile Benedicks soon after 
the coveted “sheep skin” is received from the college magnates. Poor 
fellows, you have our sympathy! It is all Paradise now ;—but only 
think, when you are once turned out into the briars and brambles of 
married life, how the little heathens, well-springs of the croup and 
measles, will daub your best breeches with their molasses-covered fingers 
as they rush tumultuously forward tosee ‘‘ pa!” Some of these pros- 
pective victims of domestic bliss, however, may be comforted by seeing 
their names in the list of 


Funior Appointments, 


Which, according to the laws of the Medes and Persians, we infer, was 
made public on Wednesday, December 21—the day after everybody was 
supposed to have left town. The list is as follows—the names appear- 
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ing according to their stand, and those whose mark is alike being inclosed 
in brackets: PxttosopHicaL Orations—Willcox, Hoppin ; Ora- 
tions—[ Olmstead, Richards,] Day, [Coe, Curtis,] G. Kendrick, [F. 
T. Brown, Merriman,] Graves, Downing, [Lines, Ropes,] [Hincks, 
White,] Cushing; Orations—[Sawyer, Shepard,] Woolsey, [Kendall, 
Oakey,] Murch, [Blake, Case,] [Grierson, Northrop,] [C. Deming, 
Griggs,] [Emerson, Holbrook,] Talbot; Disserratrons—[Beals, 
Thacher, ] Clendenin, Kauffman, [Curry, Wyers,] [Harmon, Sanders, | 
Weiss, [Chapin, P. Martin ;] First Dispeures—[ Howard, G. E. Martin,] 
[C. C. Deming, Merriam,] [Hoyt, Schell ;] Seconn Dispures—Kirk- 
ham, E. H. Hubbard, Ramsdell, Reed, A. B. Chapman, Sperry, E. R. 
Hall ; First Cottoguies—Milburn, [Stimson, Willson,] [H. C. Deming, 
Gordon,] Jones, J. Kendrick, Robinson, Bacon, [Sherwood, Wheeler, | 
Holmes; Seconp Cottoguies—[Chamberlain, Ferry, Holt,] [Beecher, 
Hart, Woodruff,|] Root, Jameson. Messrs. O. H. Cooper and G. F. 
Moore, who have been members of ’72 only one term, each had a philo- 
sophical stand ;—their names, however, do not properly appear in the list. 
The stand of the class varies from 2.07 to 3.49, and the appointment men 
extend from the latter number to 2.57. The “‘ disappointment ” men, 
therefore, cover a range of fifty one-hundredths. According to the cata- 
logue the class has 139 members, though we believe one or two men have 
left whose names appear therein ;—of whom 76 have appointments. 
The “ Junior Prize Speaking,” which takes the place (as mentioned in our 
last number) of the venerable swallow-tailed Junior Exhibition, is to 
come off in the chapel April 4. Seven subjects have been given out for 
discussion, on some one of which all oration, dissertation and first dis- 
pute appointees are required to write unless specially excused. The 
articles are to be handed to Prof. Northrop, by some other person than 
the writer, on the morning of March 2. The name of the writer must 
be in an accompanying sealed envelope. Twelve minutes only are to be 
allowed for speaking, and the pieces are to be of the proper length when 
handed in. The ten best articles are to be spoken. The competitors 
are cautioned against omitting quotation marks, and “‘ thoughts borrowed 
in substance but not in words must have their origin indicated in a foot- 
note.” The college is to pay the expenses of the show. The usual 
Junior Promenade Concert, instead of coming off on the evening of the 
day of speaking, is to take place at Music Hall on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 15—a change which was made on account of Lent, The com- 
mittee of arrangements is as follows: Messrs. Baldwin, Boomer, Brad- 
ley, Day, C. C. Deming, Dennis, Howard, Hoyt and Payson. These 
gentlemen are now engaged in the pleasant business of negotiating 
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exchanges between tickets and ducats, while the ordinary mortals are 
kept busy in alternately attempting to avoid their kindly attentions and 
endeavoring to master (without labor) the 


Studies of the Term. 


These, for the Senior class, are Lieber’s Civil Liberty, followed by 
Woolsey’s International Law, recited to the President; Porter’s 
Human Intellect, followed by Fleming’s Moral Philosophy, recited to 
Prof, Porter; Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, recited to 
Prof. Wheeler; Barker’s Chemistry, recited to Prof. Wright, followed 
by Dana’s Geology, to be recited to Prof. Dana. The President lectures 
(during first half of the term) on Political Philosophy ; Prof. Porter on 
Natural and Revealed Religion; Prof. Wright (during first six weeks of 
the term) on Chemistry ; Prof. Wheeler (during last half of the term) 
on History; Prof. Eaton (during last half of the term) on Botany; and 
Dr. Sanford (for three weeks, beginning about March 1) on Anatomy 
and Physiology. The class is divided alphabetically. Prof. Wheeler 
is the division officer of the first division and Prof. Porter of the second. 
Two compositions are required during the term—one to be written ona 
subject chosen from a list furnished by the President, and to be read to 
him, the other on a subject of the writer’s own selection, to be read to 
Prof. Northrop. The Juniors recite in Latin (Tacitus) to Prof. 
Thacher ; in German to Prof. Coe; and in Natural Philosophy to 
Tutor Perry. Prof. Loomis gives his usual three lectures a week on 
Natural Philosophy, in which he is assisted by his son. Prof. Newton 
hears some fourteen or fifteen’ men recite in Calculus—about half as 
many as took it last term. The customary forensic disputations occur 
at regular intervals. ‘The Sophomores recite in Latin (Captives of Plautus) 
to Tutor Wright ; in Greek History to Tutor Miller ; in Greek (Electra 
of Sophocles) to Tutor Beckwith ; and in Analytical Geometry to Tutor 
Richards. Instructor Bailey lectures to them on Elocution, and they de- 
claim before him on various subjects. A certain number of compositions 
are also required. The Freshmen recite in Algebra to Tutor Thacher ; in 
Geometry to Prof. Newton ; in Latin (Quintilian) to Tutor Day; and 
in Greek (Homer) to Tutor Brewster. The three lower classes are 
divided according to stand for the purposes of recitation ;—but the 
Sophomores and Freshmen are divided alphabetically for excuses, &c., 
and chapel. The respective division officers of each class stand in the 
order named. Church papers are given out this term by Tutor Beck- 
with, 37 South Middle. This announcement of the beginning of 
another term’s work for the academics reminds us that the 
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Medical School 


Has just turned out a new batch of medics to prey upon an unsuspecting 
world—their graduating exercises taking place in the lower lecture room 
of the medical college on the evening of January 12. President Wool- 
sey opened the exercises with prayer, and was followed by the valedic- 
tory address, delivered by Robert Lauder of Bridgeport, which was 
devoted to giving a negative answer to the conundrum : “ Shall Woman 
be our Physician?” Dr. H. A. Carrington of New Haven then made 
an address on ‘‘ The Ideal Physician,” after which the President con- 
ferred the degree of M.D. upon the eight members of the graduating 
class, whose names and theses are as follows: W.R. Bartlett, North 
Guilford—*‘ Progressive Medicine ;” F. P. Blodgett, Broad Brook— 
“Puerperal Convulsions;” C. H. Gaylord, M.A., Ashford— 
“ Alcohol ;” R. Lauder, Bridgeport—‘‘ Shall Woman be our Physician ;” 
T. N. McLean, New Haven—‘‘ The Union of Mind and Matter in 
reference to Mental Derangements ;” O. E. Powers, West Meriden— 
“Typhoid Fever ;” F. W. Tucker, Newtown—‘* Mechanism of Natural 
Labor ;” W. F. Witter, Sturbridge, Mass.—‘‘ Traumatic Tetanus.” 
The next session of the School begins February 9. The excitement 
over this affair had hardly subsided when the 


Prize Debates 


Of the Senior and Sophomore classes in Linonia and Brothers took 
place. The Sophomore Brothers, on the evening of January 13, 
endeavored to answer the question: ‘* Would an educational qualifica- 
tion for suffrage be advantageous to this country?” The judges were 
Profs. James M. Hoppin, William P. Trowbridge and William D. Whit- 
ney ;—the speakers were E. S. Miller of Williston, Vt.; C. W. Bowen 
of Brooklyn; S. O. Prentice of North Stonington; J. H. Abbott of 
Brookfield, Me.; W. A. Houghton of Holliston, Mass; T. A. Bent of 
Parkesburg, Pa.; A. T. Bacon of New Haven; F. B. Tarbell of West 
Groton, Mass., and H. W. Lyman of Northampton, Mass.,—six 
taking the affirmative and three the negative. Prentice received the 
first prize ; Houghton and Miller the second, and Bent and Tarbell the 
third. The Linonia Sophomores on the same evening attempted to 
solve the original and startling query: “‘ Is a republican form of gov- 
ernment better than a monarchical ?’ The judges were Profs. Daniel 
C. Eaton and William A. Norton and Hon. Charles Ives ;—the speak- 
ers were E. H. Buckingham of Canton, O.; F. J. Shepard of Hartford ; 
A. B. Boardman of N. Y. city; S. T. Dutton of Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. 
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H.; E. H. Lewis of Potosi, Wis.; E. H. Bradford of N. Y. city; S, 
J. Elder of Lawrence, Mass.; C. A. Russell of Worcester, Mass.; S, 
T. Stewart of Cincinnati, O.,and J. C. Goddard of Yonkers, N. Y.,—sev- 
en taking the affirmative and three the negative. Elder received the first 
prize, Boardman the second and Goddard and Russell the third. The 
Linonia Seniors, on the evening of January 14, discussed the fol- 
lowing question: “‘ Should the United States observe a policy of strict 
non-interference in foreign affairs??? The judges were Messrs. H. E. 
Pardee, D. B. Perry and Joseph Sheldon ;—the speakers were W. W. 
Perry of Collinsville; A. B. Mason of Chicago; E. A. Wilson of St, 
Louis; J. W. Hird of New Haven; G. C. Jewell of New Haven; O. 
J. Bliss of Chicago; C. B. Dudley of Maine, N. Y.; G. A. Strong of 
St. Louis, and J. H. Hoffecker of Wilmington, Del.,—five taking the 
affirmative and four the negative. Bliss received the first prize, Mason 
and Perry the second and Strong the third. The Senior Brothers, on 
the same evening, debated this question: ‘‘ Does a high degree of edu- 
cation tend to increase infidelity?” The judges were Messrs. J. W. 
Alling, A. Van Name and D. R. Wright ;—the speakers were H. Mans- 
field of New Haven; A. A. Moulton of Cleveland, O.; T. Thacher of 
New Haven; H. R. Elliot of New Haven; W. R. Sperry of Unadilla, 
N. Y.; H. E. Kinney of Griswold, and J. A. Burr of Brooklyn,—one 
taking the affirmative and six the negative. Mansfield received the first 
prize, Elliot the second and Thacher the third. This is the fourth undi- 
vided first prize which Mr. Mansfield has taken in debate—a record of 
which any man might be proud, and a record which no other man in the 
classcan show. On the evening of January 21 the great ‘‘ secret” Delta 
Kappa of Freshman year was safely delivered of a prize debate, and the 
patient is now doing as well as could be expected. The question dis- 
cussed was as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That the Bible should be excluded 
from our public schools.” The judges were Tutor H. P. Wright and 
Messrs. S. B. Jackson and W. K. Townsend, of ’71 ;—the speakers 
were A. Wilcox of New Haven; H. H. Ragin of Turin, N. Y.; E. 
W. Southworth of New Haven; F. Jenkins of Boonton, N. J.; W. O. 
Sayles of Pascoag, R. I.; H. G. Fowler of Stoneham, Mass; A. D. 
Whittemore of New York city, and W. Foster of Honolulu,—three 
taking the affirmative and five the negative. Whittemore received the 
first prize, Jenkins the second and Southworth the third. The prizes 
consisted of the customary books, bound, as usual, in a style of oriental 
magnificence. Messrs. T. W. Grover, F. Jenkins and A. D, Whitte- 
more acted as the committee of arrangements, though it is very doubt- 
ful whether they “‘ fixed up things” more thoroughly than those gen- 
tlemen who have had the complete management of the 
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Class Meetings of "71 


Which have !ately been held at the President’s lecture room. At the 
first meeting, january 21, C. B. Dudley was elected chairman, on the 
nomination of R. W. Archbald, after which G. R. Stelle nominated 
Orvitte Justus Buss, of Chicago, as Class Orator. It was determined, 
however, to make the nominations by an informal ballot—which resulted 
in bringing the names of Messrs. Bliss, H. Mansfield and E. F. Sweet 
before the meeting. The formal ballot resulted in the election of Mr. 
Bliss, who received 54 votes—the remainder being divided between the 
other two candidates. ‘There were ninety members of the class pres- 
ent—only nine of those in town and well being absent. The election 
was not made unanimous. On the informal ballot for class poet, 
Messrs. H. Baldwin, J. A. Burr and W. K. Townsend received nom- 
inations. Mr. Townsend, however, immediately withdrew his name, 
and so did Mr. Baldwin. It was then voted to elect the poet by 
acclamation, and there the matter was left—the class evidently consid- 
ering the election complete. JosepH Artuur Burr, of Brooklyn, is 
therefore the Class Poet. Mr. F. M. Parsons was then elected to the 
vacant historianship of the third division, The class next resolved to 
have a promenade concert sometime during Presentation week, and 
that a committee of nine should be elected to take charge of it and of 
the other class exercises of the week. Such a committee was elected. 
This committee, however, refused to serve, and another class meeting 
was therefore held January 28 to elect a new one. Mr. Sweet was 
elected chairman of the meeting ;—after which the old committee re- 
signed; Mr. Parsons, the historian of the third division, resigned ; Mr. 
H. R. Elliot, historian of the second division, resigned, and two of the 
new committee (after it was elected) resigned. ‘The class, however, 
were not resigned under all these visitations of Providence ; the resig- 
nation of Mr. Elliot not being accepted, so far as they were concerned, 
and the defection of part of the committee eliciting strong expressions 
of disapproval. Finally, however, it was resolved that the committee 
should consist of seven, but as the previous vote that the committee 
should consist of nine had not been reconsidered, technically speaking 
the committee still lacks two members, The seven members elected 
are R. W. Archbald, J. Fewsmith, C. S. Jelley, J. D. Jones, L. Star- 
ling, G. R. Stelle and W. E. Walker. By the peculiar system of voting 
employed, only one of these gentlemen received more than 25 votes. 
Various attempts were made to elect a historian for the third division, 
and finally, in despair, the class gave carte-blanche to the division to 
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select their own historian. After the usual amount of palavering, it 
was resolved to invite President Woolsey to deliver the Baccalaureate 
Sermon. The meeting finally closed with a proposition from I. H. 
Ford, President of the University Boat Club, to the effect that the class 
promenade should be given up, and instead, a Regatta Ball, in which 
every class in college was to be represented, should take place at Music 
Hall on Monday evening, July 10, the day before Presentation. No 
action was taken on this proposal ;—though 


Boating A ffairs 


Generally, since the advent of the new administration, have not been 
managed in this slip-shod manner. The treasurer of the Yale Boat 
Club, Mr. L. S. Boomer, is about to give a very thorough financial 
report to the public, from which we learn that during the present college 
year the ‘club has received $312 from various sources, together with 
$267.15 from the last fall regatta, making a total of $579.15 received, 
The expenditures have been $329.70 for incidentals, together with 
$239.18 for the fall regatta, making a total of $568.88 expended ;— 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $10.27. This exhibit of the con- 
dition of the club is the more commendable because of the notable 
delinquency of the previous administration in this respect. 70 left no 
sort of a statement of the financial condition, and the result is that 
nobody knows how much money was raised or how it was expended. 
In the midst of this fog only one thing is certain. The sum of $2,000 
was raised last year by contributions from the alumni of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, as a sinking fund, for the purpose of paying off 
the debt on the boat house and making such repairs as were necessary. 
The debt amounted to about $1500, the interest of which, for last year, 
has been paid by Mr. Ford. The inference is therefore clear that this 
$2000 was not used for the purpose for which it was raised. There 
is nothing to show that this money was ever deposited, and no account 
has been made of it. As the race last year cost about $2000, it is 
inferred that the money was expended on that. This inference is 
strengthened from the fact that it is known that some $800 (the amount 
raised by the treasurer of last year) is now, or was, at last accounts, in 
the hands of an agent. The conclusion of the whole matter, therefore, 
is that the sinking fund was spent on the race and that the money raised 
last year is still withheld for some reason from the club. A private let- 
ter from Harvard states that no notice will be taken of Yale’s challenge 
until some new action is taken on the famous resolution of inquiry with 
reference to “‘ Worcester Once More,” which was disposed of so sum- 
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marily at the meeting held in the President’s lecture room November 
16, 1870, This statement is confirmed by a letter from Robert S. Rus- 
sell, President of the Harvard Boat Club, written under date of Febru- 
ary 3, to Mr. Ford. The body of the letter is as follows: ‘I have 
been directed by the Harvard Boat Club to call the attention of the 
Y. U. B. C. to the fact that the H. B. C. has as yet received no reply 
to its last communication, Yours, etc.” ‘‘Its last communication ” 
was the aforementioned resolution of inquiry. A measurement was 
made of the two-mile course at Lake Saltonstall January 21. The Ya/e 
Courant says that the distance from the starting-point to the mile buoy 
was found to be ‘mathematically correct,” whereas the truth is, it was 
found to be a hundred feet over a mile, making the two-mile course 
two hundred feet too long. The absence of ice further up prevented 
measuring to the mile and a half buoy. W. L. Cushing of ’72 has been 
obliged to resign the captaincy of the University crew on account of 
poor health, his physician positively ordering him not to row any more. 
He has made a good record as a boating man. He is succeeded by W. 
F, McCook of ’73, who is an energetic fellow and who already has six 
or eight men training for places on the crew. The old saying about 
everybody’s business being nobody’s business is daily illustrated at the 
boat house—every third man, according to the best data, leaving the 
door open. The rule is that the last man out shall shut the door and 
lock it, and by a little attention to this very mild requirement the valu- 
able contents of the boat house can be made secure against possible 
injury. The matter of the Regatta Ball, of which mention has been 
made before, has not yet been acted on by any of the classes, although 
it will undoubtedly be favored by a large majority of college men. 
The peculiarly amicable relations now existing between members of 
the Senior class, and the prospective fizzle of any class promenade, fur- 
nish an additional argument for the innovation. Beside: since the 
Spoon Exhibition has gone to the wall, this proposed Regatta Ball may 
be made to take its place, at least in its function of advertising the 
college. If this (proposed) new feature of Presentation week be decent- 
ly supported by college men, “the Co-mod-o-re” is just the one to 
put it through in good shape, though of course no amount of success 
can bring it, properly, under the head of 


Town Shows, 


Which, for the period covered by our record, have been of all kinds 
and grades. December 9 Kelly & Leon’s Minstrels covered themselves 
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with burnt cork and glory at Music Hall. December 10 Miss Ada 
Tesman’s Female Minstrels, under the management of Billy Pastor, 
gave a very fair show—the blonde element predominating. December 
13 Delehanty, Hengler & Bloodgood’s Mammoth Combination appear- 
ed. December 17 Mrs. G. C. Howard appeared as “Zoe” in ‘*The 
Octoroon; or, Life in Louisiana.” December 20 the Mutual Hook 
and Ladder Co, No. 1 made the night merry with a Grand Calico Ball, 
January 3 the New Haven colored population had a jubilation over 
Emancipation. January 5 Mrs. Scott Siddons played ‘‘ Pauline” in 
“The Lady of Lyons.” January 6 Minnie Wells’s Female Minstrels 
disported themselves before the public eye. January 7 Mrs. Scott Sid- 
dons played the Duchess in ‘‘Faint Heart never won Fair Lady” and 
“Katherine” in “Taming of the Shrew,” while between the plays 
Charles R. Thorne, jr., recited ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.” January 10 Cal, 
Wagner’s Minstrels did the Ethiopian. ‘‘ You know how it is yourself.” 
January 14 Mrs, Scott Siddons read from Shakespeare and the poets, 
January 23 the German Turners filled Music Hall with masqueraders, 
January 21 Minnie Wells’s company put in another appearance. Jan- 
uary 26 Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra was received by a deservedly 
brilliant audience. January 24 Morris Brothers’ Minstrels offered the 
unusual attraction of four end men. January 30 John E. Owens play- 
ed “John Unit” in ‘‘Self” and “Tom Jones” in ‘The Live 
Indian ;” and on the following evening ‘“‘ Dr. Ollapod” in ‘The 
Poor Gentleman” and ‘‘ Solon Shingle.”—*‘ Jess so!” February 3 
and 4 Duprez & Benedict’s Minstrels gave us more stage-negro. _Jan- 
uary 28 Ford & Perkins’s Female Minstrels moved the multitude to 
mirth by their antics. On the same evening the Hutchinsons gave a 
concert at the Howe Street church. February 2 a concert was given 
at Brewster Hall to increase the organ fund of the Temple Street 
church. In the way of lectures we have had something for everybody. 
December 12 Mrs. Lucy Stone lectured at the Universalist church. 
December 15 Anna Dickinson (at Music Hall) glorified ‘* Joan of Arc.” 
December 19 Henry Ward Beecher talked about “‘ Happiness.” January 
4 Paul B. DuChaillu gave a lively description of his ‘‘ Visit to the 
Country of the Dwarfs.” January 12 Prof. R. G. Hibbard gavea 
reading. January 19 James Parton discoursed on “ One Hundred 
Years Ago.” January 25 Justin McCarthy did mot lecture on ‘ The 
Franco-Prussian War.” February 2 Rev. W. H. H. Murray (Yale 
62) told big stories about ‘‘ The Adirondacks,” though those who have 
been there pronounce them mere 
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When compared with the reality.—A union prayer meeting of all the 
classes in college was held at the President’s lecture room on the evening 
of December 8. Others have been held since.—Rev. Mr. Ludlow of 
N. Y. preached in the chapel December 11; Dr. Bushnell of Hartford, 
December 18; Dr. Bacon January 15; Prof. Fisher January 22; Rev. 
Wm. Goodrich of Cleveland, O., son of the late Prof. Goodrich, in the 
morning of January 29, and Prof. Dwight in the afternoon.—A Sopho- 
more, of an inquiring turn of mind, carried his thermometer into chapel a 
few Sundays ago. The mercury has never been seen since ;—it probably 
is somewhere in the cellar.—Prof. D. C. Gilman lectured in Danielson- 
ville December 13 on “ The River Rhine.”—The Peelers’ Drill, as 
performed (when the weather permits) on the green by the New Haven 
Police, is one of the funniest things out. All college grows uproarious 
over it.—The Christmas Anthem was sung at the chapel on the morning 
of December 18. It was, as usual, a time to be remembered. The 
Freshmen were all present, as is their custom. The upper classes were 
also very fairly represented. Many of the faculty, however, “‘ cut 
But in the heavenly region above—‘“ the snab filled all the galleries in 
beautiful array, (they rose their toilet to perfect before the break of 
day).” The choir, after having ‘‘ strung and tuned the lyre” some 
fourscore times, started an echo which ro-o-o-lled with unlimited satis- 
faction to itself and to the great edification of those present. The choir 
then declared—‘‘ Down through the portals of the sky the angels fly ;” 
but they were probably mistaken. At least, not an angel ‘appeared in 
the chapel. At this point we lost the thread of the discourse, though 
we are told that the singers ‘‘ strung and tuned the lyre” several times 
after that. Some of the Freshmen kept saying tee-hee to one another 
during the performance, but if they stay in college two or three years 
they will find out that the Christmas Anthem is of generally considered 
to be a humorous poem. If they ever find out why the same 
anthem is sung year after year, they will probably be wiser in their gen- 
eration than any of their predecessors.—A missionary meeting at the 
President’s lecture room December 18 was addressed by Rev. Mr. 
Sturges of the Micronesion Mission.—The sky shed tears of snow on 
evening of December 1g at the thought of the general clearing out of 
the fellows on the next day.—The Yale Glee Club gave an exhibition 
of college songs at Northampton, Mass., December 20. P. C. Smith’s 
(’71) warbles and T. P. Wickes’s (’74) “‘ Peter Gray ” were much com- 
mended. A dance finished the evening.—Durfee College is entirely 
inclosed, and the workmen are now busy completing the inside. It 
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will be one of the finest dormitories in America.—The term-bills of 
last term were well up into the sixties, without reckoning in those un- 
pleasant accessories known as fines. The advance in tuition and the 
advance in rent (the last in consequence of ‘‘improvements ”’), explain 
it. A good many men who are poor and talented, and who don’t know 
anything about the “‘ beneficiary funds ” and are too proud to accept 
help if they did know of them, will probably be kept away from Yale 
as the result.—The examinations at the close of last term were, as usual, 
interesting and exciting. The fatal casualties were few, we believe, 
and were chiefly confined to the children of the college.—Dr. O. E. 
Daggett, formerly the college pastor, has received and accepted a call to 
the Second Congregational church in New London.—Dr. H. P. Arms, 
of the college corporation, tells us that the new chapel will not be built 
until about twice the amount of money now on hand is secured. The 
amount already given is between $40,000 and $50,000.—President 
Woolsey is fully determined to resign at the end of the present collegiate 
year. He will probably succeed the late Rev. George Richards in the 
corporation.—The Yale Courant of December 14 stated that the Pres- 
ident was writing a life of Dr. Hawes. The truth is, he has written a 
preface to a life of Dr. Hawes, written by Prof. Lawrence of Hartford. 
—‘‘ The Lounger” of the College Courant writes about three columns 
of matter weekly which is well worth reading by all undergraduates. 
The open societies have vexed his righteous soul, lately.—Prof. Newton 
has prepared a map of the States east of the Rocky Mountains, which 
exhibits, by a difference of shading, the relative increase of population to 
the square mile since 1860, according to the approximate table of the 
last census.—December 17 a young divinity student paid a New Haven 
lad $5 for a towel rack, the price of which was only eighty cents. 
“The children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.”—The members of the Yale Alumni Association of 
New York City omitted their usual feasting this year, and resolved 
instead to circulate a subscription in the State of New York for the pur- 
pose of raising money to build a new dormitory, to be called ‘‘ New 
York Hall.” The Yale Lir. says: Bless you, my children !—The 
Yale Alumni of Chicago held their fourth annual banquet December 
20. HH. B. Mason of ’70 responded to the toast: ‘‘ Spare Hours at 
Yale.” The chief topic of the evening was ‘the alumni question.”— 
Prof. O. C. Marsh’s Scientific Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 
which left New Haven the first week in last July, returned December 
17. The party consisted, beside the Professor, of J. W. Wadsworth, 
son of the late Gen. Wadsworth of Geneseo, N. Y.; C. Wyllys Betts, 
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a young N, Y. lawyer; Eli Whitney, jr., the grandson of the famous 
cotton gin Whitney, of New Haven; G. B. Grinnell of N. Y.; John 
Nicholson of Dover, Del. ; J. W. Griswold, son of the Hon. John A. 
Griswold, of Troy, N. Y.; J. M. Russell of Paris, Ky.; H. B. Sar- 
gent of New Haven; C. M. Reeve of Dansville, N. Y.; A. H. Ewing 
of Chicago; H. D. Zeigler of Philadelphia and C. T. Ballard of 
Louisville, Ky. Grinnell, Nicholson, Russell and Reeve were ’70 men 
—the others were Scientifics. Mr. Reeve was the only one who failed 
to make the round trip. The expedition was a success in every respect. 
—Prof. Packard was married December 23 to Harriet Moore, daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Storrs, at Brooklyn, N. Y. Revs. W. T. Eustis, ’41, and 
Henry Ward Beeeher assisted Dr. Storrs in the service. The professor 
and his wife are spending the winter in South Carolina.—Tracy Peck, 
’61, formerly tutor at Yale, took unto himself a wife during the vacation. 
—F, J. of ’71 replied, in a published article, to the November Lir’s 
remarks about Gen. Lee. A mock challenge was fixed up, by some en- 
terprising friends of G. A. S., and sent to the party of the first part. 
The party of the first part was ready to fight, but, when the matter 
was explained to him, took the joke as a joke, and aided in carrying it 
further by pretending to have received wounds in the affray. The next 
phase of the affair was to call in a number of individuals, telling them 
beforehand that a fight was in prospect, and urging them to dissuade the 
fiery young men from imbruing their hands in each other’s blood. It is 
reported that the r. 1. of the Yale Courant nearly went mad with hor- 
ror at the idea of a duel, solemnly declaring it was murder. A “‘ magnifi- 
cent raw” closed the play.—The annual banquet (that’s what they call 
’em all) of the St. Louis Yale Alumni Association came off December 
22, W. T. Hazard, ’71, was present.—Profs. Brush and Gilman are 
still presenting the claims of the Scientific School upon the public, in 
various portions of the State.—Prof. Trowbridge has arranged the ma- 
terial, which has been collected during the year in the department of 
mechanical and dynamical engineering, in the north room of the base- 
ment of the Art building. A portion of this was brought from Europe 
by Prof. Lyman, a portion came from the Novelty Iron Works and the 
remainder has heretofore been kept at the Scientific School building.— 
Prof. Porter was one of those who asked Mrs. Scott Siddons to read in 
New Haven. Her pretty face appears to make amends to every one 
for her glaring defects as an artist.—The Theologues have lately been 
“worked upon ” for the missionary cause, with what success we do not 
know.—Hon. Wm. E. Robinson, ’41, who presided at the recent Psi 
Upsilon banquet at the New Haven House and who was the first editor 
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of the “‘ Banner,” lectured at Music Hall January 22 on “ Ireland.”— 
New gas fixtures were put in the recitation rooms during vacation,— 
F. H. Smith, ’72, is President of the Berkeley Association for this term.— 
Snow and ice, unusual characteristics of a New Haven winter, have 
been with us since the departure of 1870. Sleighing and skating have 
consequently succeeded football, while snowballing, that angelic amuse- 
ment, has made “‘ walking abroad ” dangerous.—Henry W. Sage, a mem- 
ber of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, has given ten thousand dollars as a 
foundation for a ‘‘ Lyman Beecher Lectureship” in the Theological 
Seminary, on the condition that Henry Ward Beecher shall deliver the 
lectures as long as he is able-—The College library has lately received 
from Lieut. Commander H. B. Robeson, U. S. N., brother of Robeson 
of ’69, a very interesting collection of Chinese and Japanese coins, about 
four hundred in number, and ranging in date, the Chinese from B. C. 
178, the Japanese from A. D. 729 down to the present century. Mrs, 
Wooster Hotchkiss has also recently transferred to the Library a large 
collection of Chinese coins presented some years since by her brother, 
the late Hon. C. W. Bradley.—The following have been given to the 
Juniors as subjects for “Clark Classical Essays:” Plato’s Apology of 
Socrates; Herodotus as the Historian of Egypt; The Mythology of 
Virgil, and Pindar’s Fourth Pythian Ode.—The Freshmen elected S. C. 
Bushnell, A. M. Dodge and C. F. Joy as class deacons January 17. 
There were forty-six persons present, and on one ballot sixty-four votes 
were taken, which indicates precocity, at least.—Mrs. Scott Siddons 
attended chapel on the afternoon of January 15. A majority of the 
fellows worshipped the Creator through the created that afternoon.— 
Letters were received January 11 by President Woolsey, conveying to 
him the painful intelligence that two of his daughters, Martha and Helen 
Woolsey, aged respectively 23 and 21 years, had lately died at Jerusa- 
lem, after a brief illness. It appears that the two ladies were traveling 
with their sister and her husband, the Rev. Mr. Hermance, from Damas- 
cus to Jerusalem, when they were taken ill. Medical aid failed to revive 
them on arriving at Jerusalem, and they gradually sank until death took 
them. _It was supposed that their death was due to climatic influence. 
The two ladies left New Haven last April, and designed to remain 
abroad until next fall. Their sudden decease was a severe blow to the 
President, although he has endured it with the faith and patience of the 
true christian.— The Freshmen are studying Chauvenet’s Geometry 
instead of Playfair.—Efforts are being made to secure funds for the en- 
largement of the Theological building. It strikes us it would be quite 
as well for the future of the church if a process of weeding among the 
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students could be instituted, and that for the future something in addition 
to “vital piety ” ought to be demanded for admission. But then, the 
tares have to be cultivated with the wheat, we suppose, in which case 
increased house-room seems to be necessary, as the building is already 
full—Mr Miller, the librarian of Linonia, has put a new reading table 
into the library.—A huge roller came to college from York street January 
iz. Early in the evening it attempted to get into Farnam, but finally 
brought up at South College. The fence was the only thing that suf- 
fered from its perambulations.—The Yale Courant demonstrated its 
ignorance of mathematics in its issue of January 18. It did state, how- 
ever, in about every column, that two of its editors received prizes in 
Brothers debate. ‘‘The potatoes they grow large, over there, over 
there !”—Prof. Brewer has lately written an article on ‘‘ The growth 
of Yale,” in which he shows that since 1845 ‘‘ the number of students ~ 
has increased 284 per cent. and that of the instructors 116 per cent.” — 
The agent of the “‘ American and International Christian Moral Science 
Association” gave a swell breakfast at the New Haven House January 
13. Nothing came of it, however, we believe, except a ‘‘ good square 
meal,” although the intention was to form some branch organization in 
the city. The circular announcing the affair was signed, among others, 
by President Woolsey, Profs. Hadley, Day, Bacon, Thacher and Porter, 
and quite a number of the faculty were present. Dr. Bacon presided 
and Prof. Hoppin pronounced the benediction.—The Scientific Boat 
Club has had its trophies photographed. They deserve so much of 
immortality.—Sophomore societies meet nowadays on Friday night.— 
Mr. Dudley of the Yale Courant has been to Norwalk, Ohio, and 
Pittsburgh, Penn, He accompanied Prof. Barker, who has been lec- 
turing in those places, as an assistant.—H. M. Sanders, ’72, is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School at the First Baptist Church.—The part 
upon dynamical electricity, in the new edition of Olmstead’s Philoso- 
phy, was written by Chas. H. Smith, formerly tutor at Yale.—Sara- 
toga is recommended as the place for the annual boat race between 
Yale and Harvard.—A. B. =. went to Seymour in the ‘‘ Nightingale ” 
January 25, and 4, ©, ¥, followed suit to Centerville January 27.— 
“The Commandant,” a graduate, a democrat and a jolly good fellow, 
was around college about the end of January. — Secretary B. G. 
Northrop, ’41, Henry Pierpont, M.D., ’54, and Prof. Trowbridge, are 
the committee to examine applicants for the West Point cadetship of 
the Second Connecticut district.—Several books in the Malay language 
have recently been added to the College Library.—A pan of charcoal 
“went off” on the top of Durfee College February 1. Some excite- 
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ment was produced, but no harm was done.—The Berkeley Association 
is going to havealibrary. Secretary James H. Van Buren, ’73 is the one 
having charge of the matter.—The Yale Glee Club, which is pro- 
nounced ‘‘the best Yale has had for many years,” visited Newark, N. 
J., February 4. The entertainment was a great success. At its close 
Senator Frelinghuysen returned thanks to the club and also thanked 
President Woolsey for letting them come. While in Newark the mem- 
bers of the club were the guests of Mr. Dennis, President of the N, J. 
R.R. The club is made up as follows: first tenor—Benedict, ’71, 
Roberts, ’72z, S. S. S., B. S. Richards, ’71, and Smith, ’71; second ten- 
or—Archbald, *71, Dutton, ’73, and Slade, ’72; first bass—Chase, ’71, 
Lanman, ’71, and G. Richards, ’72 ; second bass—Arnold, °71, Bradley, 
72, and Wickes, ’74; director and pianist—C. S. Elliot, ’67.—The 
Rev. Eleazar T. Fitch, D.D., who died January 31, was buried Febru- 
ary 3. The services were held at the Center church. Dr. Bacon 
preached, and six of the older professors acted as pall-bearers. Dr. 
Stoeckel conducted the singing. Dr. Fitch was pastor of the College 
church for thirty-five years.—Gamma Nu had a mental ‘‘ bum” on 
the evening of February 4. Speeches were made by Prof. A. W. 
Wright of Williams, one of the founders of the society, Tutor Beck- 
with, and other lesser lights.\—The recent cold ‘‘ snap” was intensified 
in Farnam by the usual absence of steam. A new boiler, however, of 
terrible size and awful power, is now being put in, and we expect to 
have summer the year round after this.—Prof. Gilman lectured at New 
York, January 31, before the Geographical and Statistical Society of 
that city, on “The Geographical Work of the Country for the last 
Ten Years.”—Prof. Hoppin conducted the dedicatory services of the 
Taylor Church at Newhallville-—Mr. De Forest, librarian of Brothers 
Library, has recently added to the already choice collection of illus- 
trated table books Doré’s Illustrations of Dante’s Dizina Commedia and 
L’ Inferno, as translated by Mr. Cary. The last is in Doré’s best 
style.—Terpsichore ruled supreme in Brothers hall on the evening of 
February 1. Miss B d of Edenville, N. Y., was the belle of the 
evening.—The Philadelphia Yale Alumni held ‘er fourth annual ban- 
quet January ig. Profs. Northrop and Silliman were present.—John 
K. H. De Forest, of the present Senior class in the Theological Semi- 
nary, has received a call from the church and society of Mt. Carmel, 
which he has accepted.—Prof. Silliman lectured Chicago about 
“The Tea Kettle” January 31, and about ‘‘ The Atmosphere” Feb- 
ruary 2.—The Yale Alumni of Detroit organized themselves into the 
“Detroit Yale Club” January 13. Afterward they had a “supper”— 
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but they are just beginning.—-Gen. B. S. Roberts delivered a lecture on 
the Alabama Claims before the Mercantile Club, January 5.——Foreign 
supplies for the college pulpit receive $30 a Sunday. The Professors 
preach for nothing.—The last “New Englander” has an article on 
“ The Pronunciation of Greek” by Prof. Packard, a review of “'Taine’s 
Philosophy of Art in the Netherlands” by Prof. Weir and a review of 
Prof. Porter’s “‘ Books and Reading” by Prof. Hoppin.—The Lar. 
Board are under obligations to the Junior Promehade Committee for 
tickets. They were gotten up by Ht. Tremper of New York, and are 
exceedingly elegant. 


Ss. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
The 40th Parallel Survey 


Party, which, having finished their field work, had stationed themselves 
at the Scientific School and were at work upon their charts and making 
out reports, received very unexpectedly in the early part of the summer 
orders to again take the field. They set out as before under charge of 
Mr. Clarence King, a graduate of the school, and spent the summer 
upon some very interesting mountain peaks farther north, returning in 
the fall, bringing many fine photographs of the surveyed regions and hav- 
ing made some new and very interesting discoveries. The party was, 
divided, and the chief peaks visited were Mts. Shasta, Hood and Ranier ; 
they found quite large glaciers, hitherto unnoticed, and abundant indi- 
cations of recent volcanic action—distinct craters and fissures from which 
issued steam and hot water. The reports and charts of this last trip 
are now being completed at the school and the regions which their sur- 
veys covered will be more accurately represented than are any other 
parts of our country except the portions adjacent to the eastern coast. 
The sixth course of 


Mechanics’s Lectures 


Is announced, the list presenting quite interesting and varied topics, 
Commencing on the evening of Feb, 6th and coming on each Monday 
and Thursday evening, they are briefly as follows :—Placer Mining in 
California, W. H. Brewer; Sound, C. S. Lyman ; Spots on the Sun, 
A. W. Wright ; Original Investigations on the Economy in Use of 
Steam in Steam Engines, C. Z. Amery; Surveying in the Western 
Mountains, ¥. 7. Gardner; The Coal Tar Dyes, S. W. Fohnson; 
Work and Wealth, B. G. Northrop; The River Rhine in relation to 
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the present War, D. C. Gilman; Metamorphosis in Animals, S, /, 
Smith ; Deep-Sea Soundings, W. P. Trowbridge ; Deep-Sea Life, 
A. E. Verrill; English Orthography, 7. R. Lounsbury; Theory of 
Combustion, W. G. Mixter ; Weeds, D. C. Eaton ; The State of 
Connecticut in the light of the New Census, D. C. Gilman. Sheffield 
Hall was well filled last winter with an earnest and intelligent audience, 
and in the instruction imparted and good feeling caused between the 
college community and those outside, the course was entirely successful, 
and this programme is in no wise inferior to the last. No benevolent 
person need refrain from making gifts to the School on account of the 
enormous revenue which will accrue from these lectures, since the ad- 
mittance fee is only one dollar for the course, or about six cents each, 
Our list of 


Items 


This month, since no chemical student is kind enough to blow himself 
up and all are too busy to raise any excitement, must necessarily be 
brief.—Mr. J. S. Adam, a special student in the Laboratory for over 
two years, left his work to accompany the San Domingo Commission as 
Assistant Mineralogist.—-A new course of lectures by Prof. Johnson was 
commenced this term in Organic and Theoretical Chemistry, as were 
also the regular lectures of Prof. Verrill in Zoology and of Prof. Brush 
in Blowpiping and Metallurgy.—The chair at the Sunday evening lec- 
tures was filled at the commencement of the term by Prof. Brewer, who 
gave on successive evenings some account of the Agriculture, Fruits and 
Domestic Animals of the Hebrews.—On the zgth ult. Mr. Lounsbury 
delivered a lecture on “ The Tendency of Students to form for them- 
selves special Codes of Laws;” and on Feb. 5 Prof. Lyman spoke on 
“* The Inspiration of the Scriptures.”——Prof. Brewer is not hearing reci- 
tations this term.—At a boating meeting, held Saturday, Feb. 4, the 
proposition of the President of the University Boat Club concerning a 
Regatta Ball was considered, and a committee appointed to make further 
arrangements. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Book Notices, Exchanges, etc. 


We have received the following books: from Judd & White, Zhe U. S. 
Patent Law [a valuable book for an inventor], Arthur Brown, The Tone Mas- 
ters [two passable Juveniles] and Gold and Name [a really good novel]: from 
Eldredge & Co., First Six Books of Virgil's Eneid, [a thoroughly good 
edition]: and from C. C. Chatfield & Co., No. 5 of the University Series, 
containing Scientific Addresses by Prof. Tyndall, which are, of course, valuable. 

Our regular exchanges are the following : 


COLLEGE MAGAZINES :—Beloit College Monthly, Brunonian, Dartmouth, Den- 
ison Collegian, Lafayette Monthly, Owl, Packer Quarterly, Wabash, Williams 
Quarterly, Virginia University. 

COLLEGE PAPERS :—Acorn, Amherst Student, Annalist, Antiochian, Bethany 
Guardian, Cap and Gown, Chronicle, College Argus, College Courier, College Days, 
College Herald, College Mercury, College Times, College World, Cornell Era, Dat- 
houste College Gazette, Harvard Advocate, Iowa Classic, Irving Union, Lawrence 
Collegian, Madisonensis, Miami Student, Qui Vive, Targum, Trinity Tablet, 
University Reporter, Vidette, Western Collegian, Yale Courant. 

OuTSIDE PUBLICATIONS :—American Exchange and Review, American News- 
paper Reporter, American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular, Appletons’ 
Journal, Atlantic Monthly, Book Buyer, Bright Side, Christian Banner, Christian 
World, Child at Home, College Courant, College Review, Chicago Courier, Carroll 
County Gazette, Every Saturday, Family Circle, Figaro, Galaxy, Herald of Health, 
Home Gazette, Fournal of Education, Fournal of Microscopy, Little Corporal, 
Loving Words for Children, Lakeside Monthly, Manufacturer and Builder, 
Michigan Teacher, Musical and Masonic Fournal, N. Y. Mercantile Fournal, 
N. Y. Musical Gazette, Nation, Our Boys and Girls, Our Dumb Animals, Our 
Church Work, Overland Monthly, Palladium, Public School Fournal, People’s 
Literary Companion, Punchinello, Stonington Mirror, Seaside Oracle, Scribner's 
Monthly, Song Messenger, Western Home, Woman's Fournal and Young Pilot. 


From the number of tracts which have been showered upon us, we fear 
that an impression prevails abroad that the editorial corps is wicked. “ Far 
from it.” 


We must decline to exchange with the “ Child at Home.” No one of the 
corps has a “child at home,” as yet, and the periodical in question is there- 
fore useless to us. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the V. Y. Observer Year Book and the Pub- 
lic Ledger Almanac, both of which are invaluable for reference. 


The space devoted to cataloguing our eighty-five exchanges, forbids our 
enlarging upon the peculiar excellence of the “ outside publications,” farther 
than by saying that as usual the Nation, Galaxy, and Afppletons’ Fournal \ead 
the list. 

The college publications may fairly demand more attention. They abound 
in puerile New Year's Addresses, but as usual, the Ow/ distances everything 
and has over twenty pages of wretched, would-be poetry. 

The College Courier says, “When young men write essays they ought to 
have some regard for common sense.” Good! But why doesn’t the Courier 
heed its own suggestion ? 

The College Argus has two admirable essays on “ Obligatory Attendance at 
Church” and “ Independence of Thought.” 

We call the attention of all divines who preach in the chapel to the follow- 
ing conundrum, which we take from the College World. “What shoulda 
clergyman preach about? About twenty minutes.” 
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The Amherst Student is good, with the exception of the editorials. 

The College Review, as usual, is fearfully and wonderfully wrong in its 
items about secret societies at Yale. 

The Bethany Guardian announces that “if we smoke five cigars at three 
cents apiece per day, in forty years we will have spent the enormous sum of 
$2190.” The italics are our own. 

The attention of the Senior Class is called to the fact that the Cornell Eva 


declares that by class politics “study hours are frequently broken up.” Let 
us be warned in time. 


The age of destructive reformation has certainly come. From our ex. 
changes we learn that one college institution after another has perished. We 
cannot confess to any especial regret. They have nearly all outlived their 
day. In two colleges the spirit of destruction has been so powerful that the 
class-day exercises have been abolished. We are not so fortunate at Yale, 
But yet, since we are to have them, it is a matter of just pride that the Senior 
class has, after mature thought, selected its very dest man to represent it, 
Modest merit has at last been recognized, and we may confidently look for- 
ward to our Presentation day and expect to be thrilled bya burst of eloquence 
which will be as far above the efforts of Brewster and Beers and Gulliver, in 
the last three years, as the former literary record of our representative is 
below theirs. It is a proud reflection for any man to think that his reputation 
as an orator has gained him a position from his entire class,—it must be a far 
prouder one for a man to think that when he has no especial claims to excel- 
lence in oratory in comparison with others in his class, he has, nevertheless, 
so won the hearts of his fellows that he has been elected as class orator,— 
nay, that his friends have been so anxious to have him succeed, that they 
have devoted days of labor to skilful packing and intriguing, in order to 
secure him the place. It is no small compliment to a man when a majority 
of a class so notoriously opposed to political manceuvering as ours is willing 
to lay aside its scruples and combine, under the influence of skilful leaders, 
to ensure his election. Tobe sure, in Junior year, men who were suspected of 
obtaining positions by unfair means, invariably resigned and went before the 
class again, but it must be remembered that they always had some prospect 
of a re-election on a fair, Ye nee vote. Inasmuch as there is no such 
prospect in this case, it could scarcely be expected that the gentleman would 
resign. Regard for the feelings of the class would prevent, even if the 
patent fact that his election was the result of intrigue and spite does seem to 
suggest the expediency of such a step. Seriously speaking, there has prob- 
ably never been in the history of Yale a more thinly disguised intrigue than 
that which resulted in the election of our present orator. A position obtained 
by such means, has probably never been more eagerly clung to. His friends 
coin that the orator himself knew nothing about the “sinful game” defore- 
hand. However this may be, the morality of obtaining a position by intrigue 
and of keeping a position known to be obtained for you by intrigue, 
seems to be substantially the same. The man who does it practically 
approves of the means used tosecure his election. There is a mawkish senti- 
ment in college which believes in testing everything by success, and after a 
wrong has been consummated, believes in smoothing it over and calling ita 
right, lest somebody’s feelings should be hurt. But Wrong can never become 
Right, and ought to be always exposed, whether successful or unsuccessful. 
If the tender feelings of the guilty are wounded, so much the better. If an 
innocent man suffers, it is the result of his own folly in allowing himself to 
become a tool in the hands of suddenly-made friends (?) It is an old, old 
fable that the jay who put on the peacock’s feathers was covered with 
ridicule when he attempted to speak. e fable still holds good. 

I have expressed my views as an individual, and, after careful thought. | 
have chosen to express them here, because for the truth of what appears here, 
I hold myself personally responsible. 

A, B. M. 
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